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INSPECTION of 
STRUCTURAL 
SOUNDNESS 


Now, you may learn the condition 
of structural members of complex 
fabrications without dismantling 
or destroying them, for examina- 
tion. 

Our Mobile Radiographic testing 
equipment can be used quickly, 
conveniently and economically on 
your job site. 


Performance never before pos- 
sible with X-Ray now provides 
penetration and photographic re- 
cording accuracy through up to 
10 inches of steel, with the use of 
radio isotopes: cobalt 60, iridium 
192 and others. 


Jureit ASSOCIATES LAB., INC. 


NON-DESTRUCTIVE TESTING DEPARTMENT 
AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL 


8410 BIRD RD. MIAMI 55, FLA. 


FAA Approved Station No. 4358 
AEC License No. 9-4232-1 (K 60) 
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This ACTUALLY HAPPENED! 


GANG-NAILS ROOF TRUSS CONNECTORS 
WITHSTOOD IMPACT OF FALLEN TREE. 


“GANG-NAILS’’—Combine nails and 

gusset in a unique one piece ALL-STEEL, 

wood connector to eliminate hand nailing. The 
GANG-NAILS franchised fabricator offers the 
advantage of high speed, mechanized assembly 
line production. Any size or shape 

GANG-NAIL truss is most economical 

because it is produced in a fraction of the time 
required by other methods. Aligned in a 

steel jig, they are uniform, stronger and 

more rigid—Yes, the ultimate in roof trusses. 
Send for the name of your nearest 
GANG-NAILS fabricator, or 

learn how you may become 

franchised. 


GANG-NAILS, INC. 


8410 BIRD ROAD 
MIAMI 55, FLORIDA 
Ss 
to meet FHA and 


MOhowk 6-2531 
VA requirements 
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Crend 


NEW MOLDED SHRIMP BOAT 
A Florida boat yard starts manufacturing a unique 
plastic-plywood shrimp boat that is reported vastly 
stronger than wood. The new boat replaces labor- 
ious detail work with a mechanized molding 
operation. 


FLORIDA DISCOVERS THE BAHAMAS 
Just a hop-skip from the Florida mainland, the 
Bahamas are starting to develop an economy that 
offers new potential for Florida business. An 8- 
page comprehensive report about what is going 
on in the sunny chain of islands. 


FLORIDA’S SWIMMING POOL BOOM 
Florida swimming pool builders are splashing in 
new sales as spring business tops all records. This 
is one of Florida’s most active yet risky businesses. 
Leading pool builders tell the story. 


GREEN SWAMP—KEY WATER RESERVOIR 










Issued by Florida Grower Press, Tampa, Fla., Charles G. Mullen, Jr., President 


The intriguing story of a desolate area of land 
in central Florida that experts believe to be the 
source of most central Florida water reserves. 
This area has alot of people worried. 


FLORIDA INDUSTRY AND RESEARCH 
Florida industries are slowly learning that the 
best time to do research on a product is before 
production begins. TREND visits a Miami 
research firm to learn what Florida industries are 
discovering about their wares. 


TALK AND PREDICTIONS 
INSIDE THE STATE 
FLORIDA CLOSE-UPS 
YOU BE THE JUDGE 
PEOPLE AND CHANGES 
TRADE CALENDAR 
TALLAHASSEE LETTER 
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NEXT MONTH 
Tampa Cigars 
Ride New High 


The makers of Tampa’s famous 
cigars are employing dramatic 
new merchandising methods that 
are shaking loose new and 
bigger markets. Revolutionary 
business tactics indicate an 
entirely new philosophy within 
the Tampa industry once noted 
for an almost backward con- 
servatism. TREND tours plants 
and quotes key executives. 














Talk and Predictions 





Tampa Man Says Change ‘Products 


Festival’’ to ‘Products Week” 


aa CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
was lent last month to the Festival 
of Florida Products by D. M. (Pete) 
McCormick who, speaking before 
the Tampa Advertising Club, recom- 
mended a change of name to Florida 
Products Week, dropping the word 
“Festival” as being misleading. 

McCormick, the area’s advertising 
director for Winn Dixie and co- 
founder of the festival, suggested a 
mailing list for promotion of the 
Week should include the names of 
Florida manufacturers so they might 
become exposed to the Week's dates, 
purpose and what they can do io 
promote and perpetuate it well in 
advance. Retailers should also re- 
ceive this mailing along with mem- 
bers of the press, radio and TV, he 
said. 

The Festival of Florida Products 
has been a failure, he contended, 
because of not telling its story to 
everyone in the State. McCormick 
said, however, that Tampa is far 
ahead of other cities in promoting 
the Festival. 

Stressing that the Festival is in- 
tended to be a builder of state-wide 
“community climate,” McCormick 
cited Miami for losing a plant to 
Arizona because of a lack of this 
type of “climate.” 


ss» A PREDICTION that this will be 
the first $250 million year for the 
Florida citrus grower has come from 
Robert W. Rutledge, general man- 
ager of Florida Citrus Mutual, Lake- 
land. 

He also forecast the average per- 
acre grower earnings for citrus this 
season will be about $400, compared 
with an average of $170 for the last 
10 seasons. 

Rutledge is considering the fact 
that the 1958-59 orange crop—as 
was last year’s—is relatively short 
because of the freezes. Thus, grow- 
ers can demand higher prices. He 
also noted that the nation’s popu- 
lation growth over the year, and 
more money being available “adds 
up to more markets for Florida 
oranges, grapefruit and tangerines.” 
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as FACED WITH SLIDING sales, 
the beer industry wholesalers are 
telling their sales forces to get out 
and sell more suds. 

At an eastern regional conference 
of the National Beer Wholesalers 
Association in Miami Beach recently, 
NBWA President R. J. Cheatwood 
said that per-person consumption of 
beer slumped from 15.9 gallons in 
1957 to an even 15 gallons last year. 

Cheatwood had dire predictions 
that brewers and wholesalers will 
continue to go out of business if the 
cost-price squeeze gets worse. 

One solution to brewers’ woes: 
smaller beer containers. Some indus- 
try experts think this could help 
maintain the price level while fac- 
ing higher costs. 

This could stir up controversy in 
the beer business, however. There’s 
a body of opposition which contends 
this would downgrade the product. 

Already under way—a campaign 
to get Americans to quaff more 
lager. You're liable to be hearing 
the slogan “Let’s Make It Beer” a 
good deal in the months ahead. 


se “IF THE LEGISLATURE would 
make it possible to build the addi- 
tion to our training reactor building, 
research probably would result in an 
impact on the industrial growth in 
the state far greater than anything 
done before,” spoke Dean Joseph 
Weil of the University of Florida 
engineering college, who saw a 
dream come true last month when a 
10-kilowatt critical reactor finally 
went into operation. 

Weil said the reactor will permit 
exhaustive study of ways to reduce 
the cost of nuclear power and to 
use it in the development of Flor- 
ida’s resources. The state must have 
the vision to grasp its significance 
and direct funds where research can 
be of immediate practical benefit 
and not all consumed in theory, he 
declared. 

The power-producing reactor at 
the university could be a boon to a 
proposed 50,000 kilowatt reactor 
planned for construction in West- 
Central Florida within the next 
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three or four years. 
The practical use of the univer. 7 
sity’s reactor in this project is obvi- | 
ous, Weil said. Industry already has 7 
invested more than $200,000 in the 
atom splitter which can be employed ; 
in more ways than imaginable, he 5 
added. Hq 
But the chains of progress are 
teing held up now by state funds, 7 
“Our big problem is getting a build- 
ing to house a large amount of 
equipment obtained from non-state 
sources, the educator explained. 
“If we are going to make a real con- | 
tribution in this field, we're going 7 
to have to have the space to work. 
We could be getting millions of § 
dollars in contracts the next two | 
years if we had the room,” Weil said. 
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ee THERE IS “NOTHING you can 
do” to stop the influx of new resi- 
dents into Florida, Frank Sweeney, 
regional representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 5 
Boards from Chicago, told the 
Tampa Board of Realtors. 

Here to help celebrate nationwide 
Realtor Week, Sweeney said about 
Florida, “People are hungry for this 
thing.” He added that Florida is 
“the heaven people are looking for.” 
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esSTATE SCHOOL Supt. Thomas 
D. Bailey said he is marshaling sup- 
port from industry for the state's | 
adult vocational education program 
and added that he couldn't believe 
that legislators and others attacking 
the program “know what they are 
talking about.” 

Citing vocational education for 
adults as helping to keep employ- 
ment high, Bailey said, “New Indus- } 
tries coming into the state have to 
get workers from somewhere. If we 
don't have trained people in Florida, 
they'll import them from out of 
state.” 

He said railroads, truck lines and 
other basic industries have realized 
a lot of benefit from the adult voca- 
tional educational program. “If they 
want this continued, they ought to 
give us some support,” he added. 
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“It can be produced in Miami, Florida” 





THEY-SAID: 
IT COULDNT BE —_ 







‘IT ar 
BE DONE 
IN MIAMI’ 


PROBLEM: Roehr Products Co., 
DeLand, Fla. wished to locate a 
local source to manufacture 
hypodermic needle body of spe- 
cial aluminum extrusion requir- 
ing a drilled hole depth 6 times 
its outside diameter. 


SOLUTION: 


By 
SOUTHERN ENGINEERING 
AND Mera Propucts, INc 


3550 N. W. 59th STREET NEwton 5-1378 MIAMI 42, FLORIDA 

AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 

METAL STAMPINGS AND MACHINED PARTS 
TOOL AND DIE MAKING 
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as MANAGEMENT would be wise 
not to set any rigid retirement poli- 
cies, a Chicago management con- 
sultant told a Miami Beach meeting. 

Speaking to the Society of Sav- 
ings and Loan Controllers, George 
B. Moore suggested as a substitute 
to rigid policies a “do-it-yourself 
evaluation form. This would en- 
able employers to make an ac- 
curate psychological evaluation of 
personnel. 

Value of this, Moore said, is that 
it would take advantage of those 
employees who are still vigorous and 
eager to go on working even after 
reaching conventional retirement 
ages. In this way, a business firm 
could take advantage of the invalu- 
able experience of these veteran em- 
ployees, he pointed out. 

“In other words,” Moore told the 
session, “don't be too eager to kick 
out your 65-year-old employees.” 


ss DEVELOPMENT of | substan- 
tial programs of financing trade-in 
houses may be in the future for sav- 
ings and Joan associations. 

A strong recommendation that the 
savings and loan associations study 
this possibility was made by C. R. 
Mitchell. President of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, 
Mitchell made the suggestion at a 
meeting in Miami Beach. He said 
that such a_ trade-in campaign, 
actively waged, could _ stimulate 
home sales. 


as W. THOMAS RICE, president of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, told stock- 
holders last month 1959 looks like 
a good year for the carrier. He told 
the annual meeting revenues for the 
first quarter were up 4 per cent over 
the same period of 1958 and on the 
basis of preliminary figures, net in- 
come for the three-month period 
will probably be of about 40 per 
cent. Rice said car loadings are 
doing particularly well and _pas- 
senger revenues were up 2.3 per 
cent in the first quarter. 

On the question of the suggested 
merger of Atlantic Coast Line with 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, Rice 
said consultants and employees of 
both roads “are enthusiastically” 
working on a study of the merger 
possibilities. He said he did not 
know when a report on the studies 
would be forthcoming, but added 
that “all are optimistic” over the 
potentials of such a combination. 
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Check the Phone Book 
Yellow Pages for Offices in 
© Tampa ® St. Petersburg 
® Clearwater ® Lakeland 
® Orlando ® Jacksonville 
® Bradenton ® Sarasota 


Largest Chain Link 
Fence Manufacturers and 
Erectors in the Southeast 

MAIN OFFICE 


101 S. 13th St., Tempe, Tieride 
PHONE TAMPA 2-4791 
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LECO 


TRUCK BODIES 





A single LECO body serves as a flat, 
dump and HiLift body. Uncondi- 
ticnally guaranteed two years. 
Max. body size up to 14’ bed; 
width, up to 8’; Lifting height 
up to 12’; cap. up to 6 tons! 
Hydraulic twin telescoping 
cylinders—Installed on any make 
truck—Van or flat bodies adapted 
to your specificaticns. 
Florida's Oldest - Largest HiLift Mfgr. 
LAKELAND 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 2175 
ph. MU 2-4149 
2240 HWY. 92 EAST 
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Inside the State 





Electric Plants in Florida Up 


Capacity 111 Per Cent in Five Years 


ss ELECTRIC PLANTS in Florida 
have increased capacity by 111 per 
cent during the past five years to 
keep pace with growth demands and 
future needs. 

Total capacity of the electric util- 
ity plants in the state came to 
3,263,211 kilowatts by the end of 
last year. In addition to this, manu- 
facturing plants, such as pulp and 
paper mills, maintain electric equip- 
ment adding up to a capacity of 
296,098 kilowatts for their own uses. 
This capacity gained 50 per cent 
during the five years. 

Production of all electricity in the 
state during 1958 was quoted at 
15,730,815,000 kilowatt-hours in a 
business review of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce’s research 
and industrial division. This marked 
a 77 per cent gain in five years com- 
pared to a 41 per cent national 
average increase. 

Making up total production in 
Florida were 14,087,986 kilowatt- 
hours of utility electricity and 
1,642,829 kilowatt-hours for manu- 
facturers’ uses. A 43 per cent gain 
in the latter figure is one gauge of 
the growth of large-scale manufac- 
turing in the state. 


ssSUBMERGED LAND of about 
458,000 acres of the outer continental 
shelf off the Florida coast were 
offered by the government for gas 
and oil leasing. The Interior De- 
partment announced that field bids 
will be opened May 26 at New 
Orleans for this, the first federal 
mineral leasing of lands off the 
Florida Keys. 

A minimum bonus bid of $10 will 
be required. The submerged lands 
are being offered in 80 tracts, 24 
containing 2960 acres each and 56 
containing 5760 acres each. They 
are in the Marquesas area off the 
southwest coast of Florida. 
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aa NATIONAL, Eastern, Northeast, 
Northwest, and Delta airlines have 
been granted to make a 25 per cent 
reduction in night coach fares by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. One 
of the carriers has said the cut prices 
these fares below bus and _ train 
travel. 


seFLORIDA INDUSTRIES con- 
tinued to grow rapidly in 1958 with 
a report from the Florida Develop- 
ment Commission that new plants or 
major expansions totaled 700, and 
when all are in full production will 
have a total employment of 23,000. 

This was an 18 per cent drop from 
1957 in number of plants, but only 
10 per cent sag in employees, the 
commission said. In its annual 
report on manufacturing progress 
the commission said the effects of 
the recession were felt principally 
in the first part of last year. Later 
in 1958, there was a pickup in indus- 
trial expansion and the recovery 
continued on into 1959. 

Nearly 2,000 plants and expan- 
sions with total employment of 
80,000 have been announced since 
the commission began keeping tabs 
on industrial expansion three years 
ago. 

The growth last year occurred in 
52 of the state’s 67 counties. Dade 
County led the rest with 220 plants 
and an anticipated employment of 
6,000. Orange was second with 60 
new plants and 3,800 employees. 

Broward was third in number of 
new plants or expansions with 59, 
Hillsborough fourth with .51 and 
Duval fifth with 38. But Pinellas 
was third in number of anticipated 
new employees. Some 2,480 are 
expected to work in its 36 new 
plants. Duval was fourth in antici- 
pated employees with 1,433 and 
Lake was fifth with 1,284 workers 
anticipated in its 17 new plants or 
expansions. 


wa HEADQUARTERS OF Universal 
Marion Corp. will be moved from 
Washington, D. C., to Jacksonville. 
Lois Wolfson and associates 
major stockholders in the company. 

Universal Marion is the parent 
company of Southern Pipe and Sup- 


ply Co., Jacksonville; Marion Power © 


Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, and Scul- 
lin Steel Co., St. Louis. 

It has formed two other subsid- 
iaries, James Mullaney, president, 
said at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders. 
known as Marion Power Shovel Co., 
Ltd. will headquarter at Montreal, 
Canada, and the other whose loca- 
tion was no specified, will be a for- 
eign subsidiary to conduct business 
mainly in European and Asian 
markets. 

Transfer of headquarters will be 
accomplished by merger with an 
identical Florida corporation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mullaney. The move 
is a result of a District of Columbia 
rule that requires companies incor- 
porated there conduct their principal 
business in the district. 


are © 


One of the subsidiaries, | 
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s=#BECOMING EFFECTIVE last | 
month, the Railway Express Agency * 


was authorized to increase its rates 
by 15 per cent and Florida railroads 
were granted a 2 per cent boost. 

Under orders issued by the Flor- 
ida Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission, the hikes, which apply 
within the state, correspond with 
increases granted earlier by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for shipments between states. 

The railroad increase will not 
apply to stump wood, flowers, mer- 
chandise going from retailers to 
customers and bees shipped in less 
than carload lots and covered by 
class rates are not affected by the 
railway express boost, nor does the 
express increase apply to commodity 
rates on fresh fruit, Florida gladioli 
and seafood. 
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“Thinking of... . 
PLASTICS? 


@ VARNEY quality molding 
with over 20 years experi- 
ence engineering, tooling & 
molding. 

@ DESIGN SERVICE for your 
product. 

@ SERVING THESE 

INDUSTRIES 


Fs Awning and window 


(nylon components) 


Lawn furniture (closures, 
spacers, nylon nuts) 
Camera cases, underwater 
Electronics 

Aircraft 
Novelties 
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| Beautiful Type 
“ For Your Printing Needs. 
to Write For Our Type Style 
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v } The Cattleman Press 

A DIVISION OF CODY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

















LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Ti Iden 6-7401 KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
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seCONVENTION DELEGATES 
spent nearly $57 million in Florida 
during 1958, an increase over the $54 
million spent the year before, 
reports the Florida Development 
Commission. 

The Commission said the 530,000 
delegates, who attended 1918 con- 
ventions, spent an average of $118 
each during their stay. 

National conventions were on the 
increase as a grand total of 642 
national meetings were held in Flor- 
ida in 1958, compared to 415 during 
1957. 


ea GOVERNOR LeROY COLLINS, 
unable to attend announcement 
ceremonies for the multi-million 
dollar Florida Nitrogen Company in 
Tampa recently, performed the offi- 
cial ground breaking in his Talla- 
hassee office. Officials of the com- 
pany flew a treasure chest of “The 
Golden Sand” and Tampa's pirate- 





costumed ambassadress Sylvia Sears 
(Miss Tampa) to Tallahassee for the 
occasion. Pictured left to right with 
the Governor are Phil Fleming, sales 
manager; George Taylor, Florida 


Nitrogen president; and Miss Sears. 
Taylor holds an artist's conception 
of the Tampa plant, which will 
manufacture nitrogen products for 
Florida agriculture and industry. 


ss STORER BROADCASTING CO., 
Miami, has sold radio station WAGA 
in Atlanta to Plough, Inc., a Mem- 
phis firm. 

Storer disposed of the Atlanta sta- 
tion so that its radio broadcasting 
station ownership would not rise 
above the seven stations which the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion sets as the maximum number 
which can be controlled by one com- 
pany. Storer recently purchased 


KPOP in Los Angeles. 
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CIGAR CO. 


ELI WITT 


CIGAR CO. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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ae WITH $87 MILLION invested in 
Florida, officials of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company 
think the state’s rapid growth is 
their best security. 

James H. Torrey, vice president 
in charge of the securities depart- 
ment of the insurance firm, said 
his company has a_ proportion- 
ately greater share of its reserves 
invested in Florida than in any other 
state. 

The company, with assets of more 
than $1.9 billion, has $73,050,488 
tied up in Florida mortgage loans, 
$176,873 invested in real estate, and 
$14,625,647 invested in municipal 
bonds and Florida corporations. 
Connecticut General is currently 
considering a $6 million mortgage 


in Florida which would further 
increase the total, according io 
Torrey. 


as PURCHASE of the Central Flor- 
ida Gas Corporation, which oper- 
ates in Winter Haven, Lake Wales, 
Bartow and Haines City, for $450,000 
was announced by officials of the 
Florida Coastal Natural Gas Cor- 
poration. 


as DESCRIBED AS THE LARG- 
EST of its kind in the world, a plas- 
tic pipe manufacturing plant will be 
established in High Springs by 
Carlon Products Corporation of 
Aurora, Ohio. 

John Rudge, Carlon vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Southeast, said 
that within 18 months the company 
expects to be employing 150 people 
in the plant, all but six of these to 
be from the local community. The 
plant will be the company’s biggest 
and will be the ninth plant in the 
United States for the Carlon group. 


se STOCKHOLDERS of the Insur- 
ance Company of the South, head- 
quartered in Jacksonville, approved 
a five for one split of the company’s 
common stock at special stockhold- 
ers meeting. 

Raymond K. Mason, president, 
and Shepard Broad, chairman of the 
board, told stockholders that their 
company has shown substantial 
growth in recent months. Total 
assets of the company, for example, 
climbed to $1.8 million from $1.1 
million in the first two months of this 
year. 





sa FLORIDA POWER Corporation © 


stockholders will be the first ones 
offered new stock to finance a $100 
million expansion program, W. J. 
Clapp, president of the utility, said 
at the 13th annual meeting in St. 
Petersburg. 

Present stockholders will have the 
opportunity to subscribe on the basis 
of one share for each 12 they now 
hold, he said. He outlined plans 
for competing against natural gas 
and contemplation of research and 
development on a 50,000 kilowatt 
nuclear power plant in conjunction 
with 14 other power companies. 


ee TAMPA CIGAR CO., INC., a 
substantial interest of which was 
sold recently to H. Fendrick, Inc., 
cigar manufacturing firm of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, will remain under the 
presidency of the seller, Charles 
Stitch and will continue its opera- 
tions in Tampa. 

Daniel McCarthy, Sr., who heads 
the Evansville firm and _ his 
Burkley McCarthy, who will be vice 
president of the Tampa plant, an- 
nounced it is hoped the plant will 
be greatly enlarged in time. 








SOMETHING SPECIAL! 


For Florida’s Leading Business and 
Professional Men 
INCREASING PROTECTION PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE 
An exclusive contract originated and copyrighted by 
American Bankers Life Assurance Company of Florida 
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issue Age-30 100 Units issue Age-40 This unique contract was designed for 
te - es a successful men who have a present and 
eel iaiitiidaia nial Pisce tiie sabi increasing need for low-cost protection. 
yrerry 20 yrs. $1,764 ——— iz years $2,558 WIFE 20-YEAR TERM RIDER 
End eo Paid- | Cash ‘ is © | Paid- | ~ Cash amen up to $250,000—50% of Husband's 
ear eat | r t | or i ife’ j 
Policy ! Benefit Insurance| can al Benefit a. — Loan igi aerd oo poe A era 
___1_|_ 105,000 | 13,900 5,000 105,000 =| ~=11,100 | 5,000 premium is waived. ALL THESE BENEFITS— 
5 | 159,800 | 78,600 31,134 148,200 =| 67,000 | 33,121 WIFE AGE 30—$7 per $1,000 ANNUALLY. 
10 | 228,300 156,490 69,387 202,200 «=|: 133,200 | 73,110 Pong regnpgraegmammman 
———¥s | 270300 | 2242001 1 ee an 1 SEND ME FULL DETAILS ' 
Re EF Ed Bl cl TE ne nel Bsa : WITHOUT OBLIGATION ' 
20 330,300 284,900 156,356 286,200 244,400 161,422 . ‘ ' 
| + American Bankers Life Assurance Co. of Florida § 
ALL GUARANTEES ‘ P. O. Box 4980, Miami 29, Fla. ' 
(a) Guaranteed Permanent Increasing Protection for 20 Years; (b) Guaran- ; Name a 
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... Inside the State 








ssA BIG NAVY DRYDOCK has 
been returned to the Port of Jackson- 
ville after a two year, absence. The 
dry dock, located at the Merrill 
Stevens Dry Dock and Ship Repair 
Co., was removed from Jacksonville 
in 1957. 

Since its return in early April, 
Merrill-Stevens reports a boost in 





personnel from 700 to approximately 
1000. Just a week after the dry dock 
arrived the company went to werk 
on a 27,000 ten tanker. 

The huge dry deck is one of 11 
cf its kind in the world and is cap- 
able of picking up the largest tankers 
~—known in the trade as “Super T’s.” 
Vessels up to 700 feet long and 90 
feet beam can be accommodated. 


eeMAULE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
which already has one of the largest 
automotive fleets in Florida with 
more than 300 vehicles in operation, 
will spend $750,000 during the next 
two months to expand and modern- 
ize its rolling stock. 


ss ANNOUNCING THE SALE of 
Robert Russell Metals, Inc. of Hia- 
leah, an aluminum billet producer, 
to Miami Window Corp. for about 
$843,000 in cash and stocks, S. G. 
Kusworm, Jr., president of Miami 
Window, said the acquisition makes 
his company Miami's largest alum- 
inum manufacturer. 

Robert Russell Metals operates 
from a 60,000 square foot plant 
in Hialeah. The firm = grossed 
approximately $542 million last year. 
Its founder, Robert Russell will con- 
tinue to head the firm as a division 
of Miami Window Corp. and will 
receive 160,530 shares of Miami 


Window common stock and $120,- 
000 in cash in the transaction. 

Miami Window, founded nearly 
12 years ago, reported gross sales 
of almost $10 million in 1958. 


seA WORKMAN’S COMPENSA- 
TION self-insurance program for the 
building industry of Sarasota has 
been inaugurated under the spon- 
sorship of the Sarasota General Con- 
tractors Association. 

The program will function under 
the name of the Florida Contractors 
and Construction Industry Self In- 
surers Fund and will provide safety 
education, claims processing and 
premium savings for the more than 
125 general contractors, sub-contrac- 
tors, and suppliers making up the 
association. 








ae INDEPENDENT LIFE and Ac- 
cident Insurance Co., Jacksonville, 
made “progress in all departments” 
during 1958, Jacob F. Bryan, III, 
president, said at the annual stock- 
holders meeting. 


Assets increased to $60,315,477 


from $50,755,989 in 1957, an increase 
of nearly 19 per cent; policy reserves 
climbed to $47,003,900 from $39,261.- 
410, an increase of nearly 20 percent; 
insurance in force jumped to $798, 
751.721 from $702,728,078, a rise of 
nearly 14 percent. 


to any site... 


Our facilities and certified personnel 


handle removal from your site; preparation 


for hauling, transportation, precise 


installation or erection to your most 


exacting requisites. 


MIAMI TRANSFER CO., INC. 


1090 N.W. North River Drive @ FRanklin 3-8378 @ Miami, Fla. 
Nights, Sundays, Holidays, ph. Highland 3-4843 or MOhawk 6-2348 
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... Inside the State 





a= EASTERN AIR LINES has solved 
many of its jet-age fuelling problems 
with the unveiling of an under- 
ground fueling system, said to be the 
world’s largest, at Miami Interna- 
tional Airport. 

The system, with 132 outlets, is 
geared to permit attendants to select 
the correct jet or conventional fuel, 
and to fuel wing tanks in both port 
and starboard sides at once. 

New fueling time for turbo-jet 
Electras will be 10 minutes and only 
seven minutes for the pure-jet DC8s 
when they go in service for Eastern 
next Fall. The system cuts fuelling 
time by more than half, and elim- 
inates the need for large fleets of 
trucks to fuel the more than 200 
daily EAL flights in Miami. 

The new system, with an eight- 
mile network of steel pipes, was 
built for EAL by Orange State Oil 
Company, an affiliate of the Cities 
Service Co. It cost an estimated 
$1,225,000. 

The new system was unveiled at 
the Miami convention of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. 


aeA NEW QUICK CREDIT plan 
under which borrowers may make 
loans by writing a check has been 
announced simultaneously by three 
banks in the Miami area. 

The banks—Florida National Bank 
and Trust Company at Miami, the 
Metropolitan Bank and the Pan 
American Bank—say that the bor- 
rower will be able to write a check 
under the plan for a quick loan and 
then repay it in monthly install- 
ments. Interest rates differ slightly 
in each of the three instances, but 
all will be slightly less than 1% per 
month on the unpaid balance. 

Although some other banks in the 
Miami area indicated they would 
not follow suit now, it is known that 
banking circles throughout South 
Florida are watching the new sys- 
tem very carefully. If it is a dra- 
matic success, other banks are almost 
certain to follow suit with such easy 
credit plans of their own within 
the next few months. The plan 
works very much like revolving 
charge accounts which have been 
popular in department stores in 
Florida and elsewhere for many 
years. 

The plan at Florida National was 
conceived, according to Charles 





Shewmake, president of that institu- 
tion, “to compete with merchants 
charge plans.” 

The plan was inaugurated about 
four years ago by the conservative 
First National Bank of Boston. 
Since then, other banks throughout 
the country have inaugurated simi- 
lar plans. One such institution, the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank 
system in Georgia, calls its version 
of the plan “instant money.” 


as PEABODY ADVERTISING Serv- 


ice, a Ft. Lauderdale firm which © 
produces millions of bowling score- | 


sheets used throughout the nation 
each year, plans to expand its Flor- 
ida operations in 1959 with new 
offices in Jacksonville, Tampa and 
Miami. 


ee THE FIRST MEETING of the | 


Florida State Apprenticeship Con- 
ference will be held May 22-23 at 
the Daytona Plaza in Daytona 
Beach. The Conference is an effort 
to unify and encourage craft train- 
ing on a state wide basis. R. H. 
Munsie, Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Jacksonville, is 
chairman. 











Manufacturers 

Engineers 

Cesigners 

Special Tools 

Dies - Jigs - Fixtures 
Research - Development 
Electrical Discharge Machining 
Prototypes 


SHORT RUN PRODUCTION 








phone . 


phone: TUxedo 7-8114 
Robert Wise or Robert Braun 


Astronautics Engineering Corporation 
500 W. 18th STREET, HIALEAH, FLORIDA 


. .. package your problems 
EShip them fo Astronautics 
_— 


Take a moment to write or 
. . Let us know your special 
problem or project. We want 

to be of service! 


If you are “Shooting for the Moon” 
our ELECTRICAL DISCHARGE MACHINING 
and GACK CONTOUR SHAPING facilities 


will speed your production. 
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NEW SHRIMP BOAT 


Florida Yard Produces New Molded Boat 


A revolutionary type shrimp boat 
for which the designer claims long 
life and practically no maintenance 
is being produced at the small 
Northwest Florida town of Newport. 

W. T. Weaks, president of New- 
port Ships, Inc., who spent five years 
designing and tooling the unique 
type craft, says his plant will be able 
to turn out its first boats early this 
summer. 

He plans to turn out one boat 
every 48 hours with a_ beginning 
monthly payroll of $41,500, employ- 
ing about 130 men. 

The boat is made of 11 layers of 
plywood with resin and fiberglass 
between each layer. Weaks claims it 
has more than three times the 
strength of the average wood shrimp 
boat and is 20 per cent lighter. 

One of his models will be 72 feet 
long with a 20-foot beam and cruis- 
ing range up to 9,000 miles or about 


THIS METAL SKELETON will be used over and over 
again to mold plywood-fiberglass shrimp boats by 
Newport Ships, Inc., Newport. The designer claims 
the boats will be three times stronger than wood 
and 20 per cent lighter. 


one-third more than other type boats, 
opening up shrimp fields at greater 
distances from port, according to 
the designer. 

Of one piece laminated veneer 
mahogany plywood, his boat has 
been made possible only within the 
past year, Weaks said, through de- 
velopment of epoxy, a type of resin 
that seals out water. He said the 
boat need not be painted for 30 
years and that barnacles can be 
removed in 30 minutes instead of 
the usual two days. 

Fuel and water tanks will be glass 
lined. Caterpillar diesel engines 
will power the craft. The hull will 
be about two and a half inches 
thick with the center of gravity 30 
inches lower than in present type 
boats, to provide greater safety and 
speed. Speed will average about 15 
knots, compared with the present 
nine knots, Weaks said. 

One model will be electrically 





equipped for freezing. The other 
will use ice. Capacity will be about 
40 tons compared with the usual 30 
tons capacity he said, and the boat 
will draw about 5% feet of water, 
compared with the present six feet, 
permitting operation in more shal- 
low water. 

Weaks has taken a long term lease 
on the old Newport Shipyard where 
landing craft were built during 
World War II and which is now 
owned by St. Joe Paper Co. He said 
his boats will sell for $40,000 each 
or about five per cent more than 
present boats of similar size and 
that he has sufficient orders for a 
year’s production. 

An engineer with Thread Craft 
Machine and Tool Co., St. Louis, 
Weaks said he will retain connection 
with the company but will spend 
most of his time running the new 
plant. A complete repair and ma- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Florida Discovers The 


BAHAMAS 


New Business Frontier 


The same ingredients of success that made 
Florida what it is today—sun, sand and surf— 
are drawing hundreds of Gold Coast investors 
and businessmen to a taxless wonderland only 
a coin-skip away from the crowded competition. 

This is the Bahamas, a splattering of almost 
a thousand islands and keys stretching from 
a point only 50 miles east of Palm Beach in a 
lazy arc through the Caribbean toward the 
West Indies. 

While interest in this new frontier is mainly 
centered along Florida’s southeast coast, ven- 
turesome businessmen in other sections of the 
state are beginning to discover that it’s just 
one giant step to the Bahamas through the air- 
sea gateways at West Palm Beach, Fort 
Lauderdale and Miami. 

More than 200,000 vacationers will sample 
the tempting, tranquil delights of living in the 


BIMINI IS CLOSEST island of the Bahamas to 
Florida, just 50 odd miles from Miami it can be 
reached by air in less time than it takes to drive 
from the center of Miami to Coral Gables. Owens- 
Illinois ships Bahama pine (small picture at top) in 
the big pallets from the Bahamas to their mill in 
Jacksonville. 


By Bill Bien 


British colony this year. By 1960, the Bahamas 
Development Board anticipates a quarter of a 
million visitors every year. 

Some of these tourists—perhaps an alarming 
number—will be diverted from the rutted winter 
trails to Florida. A handful of wealthy investors 
already is deployed to capture a share of the 
booming market. 

But you needn't be a multi-millionaire to do 
business in the Bahamas; it just seems so 
because of all the publicity attendant upon the 
ministrations of such Floridians as Arthur Vin- 
ing Davis, Juan Trippe, Lindsey Hopkins, Jr. 
and their kind. 

Many Florida businessmen of more moder- 
ate circumstances have joined the chorus of 
this symphony of success which is being written 
on . single theme, the cheerful jingle of tourist 
cash. 

The largest hotel operator in the island is a 
man whose name you may never have heard— 
George W. Gill Jr., president of the Gill Hotels 
(Yankee Clipper, Jolly Roger and Escape) in 
Fort Lauderdale. 

Gill tested the water for the first time in 
1957, when he acquired the 300-room British 
Colonial Hotel in Nassau and plunked $1,500,- 
000 into such improvements as complete air- 
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conditioning and convention facilities. 

Then, with three other Broward Countians 
—Financier Robert O. Law, Architect Charles 
McKirahan and Contractor E. J. Richardson— 
he began development of the newest hotel in 
Nassau, in fact on all of New Providence Island. 
That resort, the Nassau Beach Lodge, was 
taken over by Howard Johnson before comple- 
tion last Winter. 

Gill is one who predicts an accelerated push 
for island connections by Florida hotel men. 
“And I’m all in favor of it,” he says. “More 
competition will mean more business.” 

From Abaco to Inagua, throughout the 
70,000 square miles of warm seas dotted with 
British flags, Floridians can be seen in serious 
negotiation. Clearwater’s Jack Tarr (Fort 
Harrison Hotel) reportedly is closing a deal 
to take over the Grand Bahama Club at West 
End on Grand Bahama Island, for instance. 

Another Florida hotel operator—Reginald G. 
Nefzger—left his post last Fall as managing 
director of the Galt Ocean Mile in Fort Lauder- 
dale (and president of the corporation that 
owns the hotel) to become head of the Fort 
Montagu, one of Nassau’s most noted beach 
resorts. In addition, Nefzger is outright owner 
of the smaller Windsor Hotel on Nassau’s his- 
toric and moneyed Bay Street. 

Those who are already in the swim tell you 
that the opportunities evolve from and revolve 
about the tourists. Service industries have the 
greatest potential in the Bahamas. 

The prime example of growth in a Florida 
service industry is Mackey Airlines—a home- 
grown concern which started its island opera- 
tions less than six years ago with one chartered 
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plane. This year, Mackey’s fleet of silver- 
winged, four-engined Douglas sky-cruisers will 
transport close to 100,000 passengers from 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach, Ft. 








Lauderdale and Miami to such Bahama islands | 


as Bimini, Grand Bahama and Nassau. 

If the pace continues on Eleuthera, where 
Arthur Vining Davis and his millionaire com- 
patriots such as Pan American Airways Presi- 
dent Juan Trippe are developing luxury club 
and home sites, Mackey may be flying to that 
island by next season; he already has the 
authority for the day when the traffic warrants 
an extension of routes. 

Mackey and Pan American, the only two 
air carriers serving Nassau from Florida, have 
taken full promotional advantage of the fact 
that the islands are closer in time than a com- 
muter’s morning trip to the office. Bimini, for 
instance, is only a 20-minute flight from Fort 
Lauderdale’s Broward International Airport. 
Nassau, from either Miami or Fort Lauderdale, 
is just 55 minutes away—hardly enough time to 
sip a glass of orange juice and fill out the 
necessary papers (no passports required ). 

The Bahamas Development Board program 
of spending $8-10 to promote the islands for 
each tourist (who spends about $200) has been 
a big boost to the air and surface carriers. 

One way in which they’ve benefited most is 
the growing convention trade in Nassau and 
Grand Bahama. 

J. I. Case, manufacturer of agricultural 
equipment, spent $5,000,000 to give its 5,000 
leading dealers throughout the world vacations 
in Nassau over a 10-week span. 

Although Miami Beach still is the single 
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largest convention site in this part of the world, 
Nassau is catching on—and even now attracts 
a number of post-convention groups following 
major meetings in Miami. 

But a lot of Florida groups go to Nassau and 
the Out Islands, also. The area seems particu- 
larly attractive for doctors’ organizations and 
garden clubs. 

Most of the Florida groups are relatively 
small—just the size, say, to charter a 60-seat 
DC4. 

Henry Johnson, assistant vice president of 
Mackey Airlines in charge of traffic and sales, 
says recent trade groups have included Tupper- 
ware executives from Orlando, Phillips Petrol- 
eum Company district office men from Tampa, 
Minute Maid sales personnel from Central 
Florida, the Sales Executives Association of Fort 
Lauderdale and Sea Coast Appliances of Miami. 

Group business gets the royal treatment 
from airline and hotel executives alike in the 
Bahamas. That sort of tourist trade is the 
bread-and-butter phase of the economy. Dele- 
gates riding expense accounts are famously 
free-spenders and, after they've had a 
roaring good time in the nighteries of Nassau, 
they're prime candidates for expensive souvenirs 
to be taken home from the Bay Street shops. 
And so what if, frequently, the souvenir says, 
“Made in USA”? It’s the thought (conscience, 
if you prefer) that counts. 

Colonel Joseph C. Mackey, onetime barn- 
stormer who recalls how he used to make forced 
landings in midwestern cornfields for lack of 
money to buy enough gas between exhibitions, 
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1. Bay Street in Nassau is the Wall Street 
of the Bahamas. Principle banks, foreign 
company offices, and local land barons 
can be found within a few blocks. 


2. Elbow Cay lighthouse at Hope Town, 
Abaco, one of the northern islands being 
exploited. 


3. The Grand Bahama Club is just 15 
minutes flying time from West Palm 
Beach. Grand Bahama Island is one of 
the most active islands industrially in the 
Bahamas. It is served by Mackey Airlines. 


4. One of the new developments near 
Nassau is the Coral Harbour Club on 
New Providence Island about 15 miles 
below Nassau. It is a $5,000,000 under- 
taking of Lindsey Hopkins, Jr. and others. 
Lots range in price from $8000 to $30,000. 


5. The port of Nassau is undisputedly 
one of the most beautiful in the world. 
New docking facilities are being built 
adjoining the main dock. 
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now is numbered among the big developers in 
the Bahamas. 

He, in league with Fort Lauderdale Realtor 
L. C. Judd as his sales agent, is transforming 
the palmetto wastes and powdered sand of 
South Bimini into a complex of luxury home- 
sites. Canals already have been dug to make 
every home in ‘Port Royale’ a waterfront man- 
sion—and, of course, to increase the value— 
and a clubhouse already has been made of what 
was Colonel Mackey’s own home on the island. 

While service is the keynote, manufacturers 
too are finding new vistas in the Bahamas. 

The Owens-Illinois Mill Division pulp and 
paperboard plant at Jacksonville ( National Con- 
tainer Corporation before a 1956 merger with 
O-1) holds timber-cutting rights to 300,000 
acres on Grand Bahama and Abaco. 

There Owens-Illinois has hundreds of men 
and machines at work in the pine barrens in 
Grand Bahama right now, alongside glistening, 
dark-skinned Bahamian natives, getting out the 
logs to be shuttled 300 miles across the Gulf- 
stream to Jacksonville. 

At the same time, Owens-Illinois has put 
together a city of more than 200 homes Eve 
miles inland on Grand Bahama for the woods- 
men from Florida and their families—those that 
were willing to go. The community in the 
wilderness is spared the cacophony of com- 
mercial civilization; the quiet is broken only 
by the daily sound of whining saws and the 
rumbling of giant log carriers. 

But the most important development on 
Grand Bahama—perhaps in all the Bahamas—is 
the new tax-free industrial development mid- 
way along the northern coast of the island that 
is known as Freeport, an apt if unimaginative 
name. 

At Freeport, 81 miles east of Palm Beach, 
huge dredges already have scooped out a harbor 
deep enough to accommodate the largest cargo 
ships. Warehouses and factory sites have been 
carved from the scrubland. 

The name of the man behind this ambitious 
project is widely known in Florida—Wallace 
Groves. Groves, the American, and an English- 
man named Charles Hayward have put an 
estimated $6,000,000 into the venture already. 

Four years ago, Groves wheedled from the 
Bahamas Government a 30-year exemption 
from any future taxes for industries that might 
locate in Freeport. He also won for such firms 
a 99-year exemption from excise taxes or cus- 
toms duties on production materials brought in 
from Florida. 

In return, Groves promised to create a deep- 
water harbor. That has been done, largely 
with money sunk into the project by Daniel K. 
Ludwig, president of National Bulk Carriers. 

Ludwig said at the beginning that he’d build 
a dane at Freeport—but nothing has been 
done and Ludwig has ‘no comment’ on the 
subject at the present. 

However, there’s good reason to believe 
that more dredging is likely at the Freeport 
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harbor—simply because the rock excavated is 


exactly the type needed for roadbuilding in 
Florida. Thus it is certainly possible that the 


Freeport harbor will be made several times | 


_— and deeper just to get at the limestone 
rock. 

Groves talks in terms of a city of 60,000 
people and already has put in some streets, an 
airstrip, a headquarters building with a radio 
office and a well-equipped hospital and school. 
Some houses have been built and a super- 


market is nearing completion. These will take 


care of the families associated with a $3,000,000 
bunkering station leased to Gulf Oil for 10 
years. 

The bunkering terminal, situated athwart 
busy trans-Altantic shipping lanes, will be a 
competitive threat to several Florida ports 
because of the cheaper, non-taxed fuel available. 
Bunkering is underway now—and ship owners 
are offered a 20 per cent saving over fueling 
costs in Florida. 

Whereas Groves, Hayward and Company 
are starting a new business, some Florida com- 
panies have already got one going. Peninsular 
Life Insurance Company of Jacksonville has a 
wholly-owned subsidiary—British American Life 
—has grown from 22 salesmen in the Bahamas 
eight years ago to more than 40 on New Provi- 
dence alone today. The company boasts pre- 
mium volume of more than $700,000 a year and 
Peninsular President Laurence F. Lee Jr. says, 
“We hope to start on a new, four or five story 
headquarters building for British American 
within a year.” 

Limited opportunities for U. S. products 
abound in the Bahamas. There is, for example, 
a veritable Sears, Roebuck of a store is Nassau 
known as Maura Lumber Co., which serves as 
distributor throughout the islands for a dis- 
tinguished roster of American brand-name 
merchandise. 

Nobody has yet stepped in with a facility 
to cater to Americans manning four missile 
megs | stations—on Eleuthera, Grand Bahama, 
San Salvador and Mayaguana. 

But a number of Florida growers know 
enough about the Bahamas to have drawn the 
native laborers out in droves to work at picking 
and canning time. Mackey Airlines flies hun- 
dreds of them each year on charter flights and 
Pan American has a contract to fly even more 
in for the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Growers 
Association. 

Hatchery operators in Florida’s Dunedin 
area know about the Bahamas. On Eleuthera, 
particularly, there is a substantial poultry 
industry—and the chicks were flown in by 
Mackey from Florida. 

Supplies, whether in industry, tourism or 
agriculture, are the big need—and the big 
problem—in the Bahamas today. 

The problem of getting material over- 
shadows such lesser evils of doing business in 
the islands as the lack of skilled labor and the 
“closed corporation” attitude of some old-line 
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leaders who form what has been referred to 
as the “Bay Street Oligarchy” in the Bahamian 
legislature. These men consistently give prefer- 
ence to their countrymen—which is nothing 
more than you'd expect as far as that goes. It's 
just that outsiders sometimes find it maddening 
not to be able to operate as they choose. 

But within the framework of Bahamas Gov- 
ernment policy and its avowed preferential 
treatment to native businessmen so that for- 
eigners must be content with the leftovers, many 
are waxing fat on the diet. Theyre reaping 
handsome dividends on a scale unheard of 
since income taxes came into being. 

In addition, the Bahamas have no with- 
holding taxes on dividends, no capital gains 
taxes and no capital taxes. Inheritance taxes 
(called death duties) are a mere 4 per cent on 
personal holdings—and real estate is excluded. 

To avoid growing pains from a growth of 
32,000 tourists in 1949 to about 170,000 last 
year (compared with 119,000 native popula- 
tion), the Bahamas Government turned last 
year, instead of to taxes, to a $6,300,000 loan to 
finance an expanded electrical and water supply 
program in Nassau and New Providence Island. 

More utility and fresh-water capacity had 
become an emergency need in Nassau, what 
with the construction of six new hotels in that 
Bahamas capital the past four years and several 
more on the planning boards. 

The situation in regard to utilities will be- 
come inevitably bothersome at more remote 
spots in the Bahamas as the years pass. 

There can be no other result of such awe- 
some developments as the $5,000,000 Coral 
Harbour Club and surrounding homesites across 
New Providence from Nassau. This project, 
already well along towards completion, covers 
2,800 acres with lots ranging in price from 
$8,000 to $30,000 being snapped up by Florid- 
ians and other American, Canadian and British 
executives for both winter homes and year- 
round living. 

Coral Harbour is an undertaking of Lindsey 
Hopkins, Jr. and his sister, Mrs. James F. Mc- 





Bahamas for centuries. Above is the new 
bunkering station of Gulf Oil Company at 
Freeport on Grand Bahama. Oil is run out to 
tankers by pipe line. The small Bahama sloop 
(left) is still the workboat of inter-island trade. 


Killips Jr., both of Miami, and their mother, 
Mrs. Leonora B. Hopkins of Atlanta. 

Nowhere in the Bahamas are homes cheap. 
Cottages at the Arthur Vining Davis Cotton 
Bay Club on Eleuthera go for about $75,000— 
but it probably takes that kind of revenue to 
finance such improvements as an 18-hole golf 
course designed by Fort Lauderdale’s Robert 
Trent Jones, perhaps the most noted man in 
his field today. 

The Florida businessman considering a site 
in Nassau will find that real estate prices have 
tripled in the past 10 years and prime locations 
have climbed almost into the stratosphere— 
which is what he’s used to in Florida, anyway. 

Prevailing market price for beachfront 
property in the exclusive Cable Beach sector 
of Nassau is running $1,000 per front foot. 
Water frontage is about $560 per front foot 
along Eastern Road out of town. 

Inland acreage in desirable residential loca- 
tions is comparably prohibitive for the working 
man—about $10,000 an acre at the moment .. . 
but you'd have to move fast to get it for that. 
Building lots 110 feet by 150 feet are tagged 
at $3,000. 

Incidentally, about half the buyers of lots 
in Nassau are being bought by residents of 
the United Kingdom who are enticed to the 
island by the Bahamas low death duties. Re- 
mainder of sales are divided fairly evenly 
between Americans and Canadians—many of 
whom first explored Florida home possibilities. 

If the real estate business is brisk in Nassau 
property, it’s even better for land in the Out 
Islands—or the Resort Islands, as the govern- 
ment would like them known. Hottest spot for 
investors at the moment is Eleuthera, that 90- 
mile crescent of hills, harbors and fine beaches 
where prices have quadrupled in 10 years. The 
top prevailing market price for good beachfront 
property on Eleuthera is $150 per foot—but if 
youre not too finicky about location, you can 
get some oceanfront land for as low as $60 per 

oot. 

Eleuthera acreage will cost you somewhere 
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near $600 an acre—unless demand has driven 
the price up again since last report. There’s 
one tract of 160 acres containing 500 feet of 
beach, three hilltops and adequate fresh water 
which recently was quoted at $100,000. 


Even undeveloped property—and  unin- 
habited islands—must be rated as good for 
investment, since the steady flow of tourists- 
become-residents will keep pushing prices up 
for some years. 

Along with utilities—and the ample oppor- 
tunities for Florida investments inherent in that 
need—the buyers and builders of homes on the 
out islands will have to worry about staples, 
food and clothing. There, too, lies opportunity 
for the Floridian who can face up to trans- 
portation costs and import duties. 

On one island—Andros—the developer, 
Swedish Industrialist Axel Wenner-Gren, plans 
a sprawling agricultural tract to provide poul- 
try, eggs, milk, fresh vegetables and meat to 
investors who build homes on his posh Light- 
house Club property. 

Other island developments are not so well 
provided—and this accounts for the profitable 
inter-island routes of British-owned Bahamas 
Airways Ltd. and a multitude of little cargo 
ships, along with the more sleek and faster 
freighters of Miami-based Three Bays Line. 

The scheduled passenger liners out of Miami 
—P&O Steamship Company’s SS Florida and 
Eastern Shipping’s SS Yarmouth—haul enor- 
mous quantities of food and clothing, along 
with such tourist delights as American liquor 
to be sold along Bay Street in Nassau for less 
than the domestic price (because the elimina- 
tion of US taxes more than offsets heavy import 
duties ). 

Most supplies—and certainly anything out 
of the ordinary—must be bought in Florida. 
That’s the quickest and closest source. 

Example: “Dixie” Smith, public relations 
officer in the Bahamas Development Board's 
Miami office, got a hurry-up assignment from 
his Boss in Nassau, Carl Livingston, just before 
British Prince Philip’s April 24-28 visit. There 
was an urgent need for 23 Army cots to be 
used in the press headquarters—and nothing of 
the sort to be found in the islands. 

And this is the very situation which works 
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FLORIDA DEVELOPER ARTHUR Vining Davis 
has this home on Eleuthera Island where he has 
been most active in land speculation. Eleuthera 
is one of the principle agricultural islands of 
the Bahama chain. 


to the advantage of many smaller-volume busi- 
nessman in Florida. 

Harry C. Miner, founder-owner of the Alco 
Air Freight forwarding service at Broward 
International Airport, says he’s sending along 
about $15,000 worth of goods each month to the 
Bahamas from an assortment of supply houses 
in various sections of Florida—and the figure 
climbed close to $50,000 one month during the 
peak winter season. All Miner’s freight moves 
by Mackey Airlines, for which he is official 
agent. 

“The items most often listed on the mani- 
fests,” says Miner, “are electrical and main- 
tenance equipment, tires, hardware and 
advertising material.” 

A daily air shipment to Nassau and the 
British Colonial Hotel via Mackey includes a 
bundle of newspapers from the Fort Lauderdale 
News—the same edition that home subscribers 
get goes on sale in the British Colonial Lobby 
about 5 P.M. each day. In the morning, Nassau 
residents and visitors can buy the Miami 
Herald, flown in by Pan Am, or New York 
papers hauled from the northern metropolis by 
BOAC. All the papers are on hand for Sunday 
morning readers. 

The stories of Florida purveyors and dis- 
tributors of sundry items who have found 
success in the Bahamas would fill a book. A 
few examples indicate the possibilities. 

= Mr. and Mrs. John Kertz’ Hialeah-based 
Superior Pools, a concern which supplies diving 
boards and gear, chlorines and other chemicals 
to owners of swimming pools being constructed 
by the hundreds every month in the Bahamas. 


= Ted Conover, a former Pan American and 
Mackey Airlines sales representative who quit 
to start the Internationa], Hotel Directory Tast 
year with a nucleus of hotels in the Bahamas 
group, now in its second printing of 5,000 
copies for travel and airline reservations offices 
throughout the United States. 


# Warren Avis, founder of Avis Rental Cars, 
who will have it made when he discovers a 
reasonably economic means of moving rental 
cars to the Bimini Marlin Tuna Club which he 
bought recently from Victor Till of Delray 
Beach (who, incidentally, turned a nice profit 
in the deal). 


= Milton Link, former Fort Lauderdale city 
manager, whose Gardens Inc. is doing extensive 
landscaping jobs, currently one for the Nassau 
Beach Lodge. 


= Harry T. Kessler’s International Automo- 
tive Air Conditioning Inc., a Ft. Lauderdale 
manufacturer which is shipping hundreds of 
units designed for the smaller autos generally 
used in Nassau. 


= McCann Hardware, a Broward County 
concern which sent about $15,000 worth of 
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hardware to Nassau alone during the past six 
months. ‘ 

= The Ft. Lauderdale Employment Service, 
which won a nice fee for screening applicants 
to be employed by Outboard Marine Inter- 
national, USA, in its new manufacturing plant 
on New Providence Island. 

s Watkins Paint Co. of Ft. Lauderdale, which 
shipped thousands of dollars worth of paint last 
year to Nassau—most of it from two Florida 
manufacturers, Benjamin Moore & Co. in Jack- 
sonville and Commercial Coatings Corp. in 
Miami. Four other Florida companies shared in 
the profits from that one supply line; Central 
and Great Southern trucking firms hauled the 
paint to terminals for shipment by Mader & Co. 
Steamship Lines in Miami and Mackey Air 
Lines. 

#E-Z Way Sprinklers and its subsidiary, 
Growers Irrigation Supply, which is sending 
equipment for high-pressure misting, propaga- 
tion and irrigation from its Ft. Lauderdale 
headquarters to Andros, Nassau, Bimini and 
Eleuthera. 

Not all the profits involve exports to the 
Bahamas. Some of the trade is moving the 
other way. 





One of the islands’ more dubious cultural 
exports is the limbo, a native dance to the 
frenzied accompaniment of the Goombay, or 
Calypso, beat. Dancers twitch and jerk their 
bodies under a horizontal pole which is lowered 
a few inches after each chorus—until nobody 
can negotiate the limbo rach without touching 
anything but feet to floor. Sometimes the 
contest takes an hour—and all the time the 
room resounds with the pulsing, rhythmic hand- 
clapping of the onlookers. 

A pair of enterprising young businessmen 
in Florida—Ernest Cone and Ray Hundley— 
are producing 25,000 limbo kits a week and 
hope to ile the double-jointed dance a 
national craze to equal the hula hoop. The 
package put out by their new firm, D&H 
Enterprises, includes a limbo rack and vertical, 
notched poles; a book of instructions, and a 
45-RPM recording by Nassau’s Calypso Eddie. 

The Bahamas export other, more useful 
items—ceramics from, Nassau, ‘Florida’ lobsters, 
salt from the Iguanas, basket-weave from 
Bimini, sea-shell jewelry from a number of 
islands, lumber from Grand Bahama and 
sponges from Andros. But still there's more 
zoing in than coming out—and that will be true 

or years to come. 












GUARANTEE: 


INTIRCO TIRES are fully and unconditionally guar- 
anteed free of defects of workmanship and materials 
and guaranteed to carry the rated load capacity of 
any machine on which they are installed. INTIRCO 
TIRES are further guaranteed to be the Tightest, 
Toughest and Strongest tires on the market and will 
be replaced free of charge if they ever fail to 
perform as recommended. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BIG SSAPULVA/G.S/ WITH 


[INTIRCO| 
INDUSTRIAL 


TIRES 













Say—"In-tire-ko” 
Industrial Tires 


OUTLASTS any preumarictre F007 


Trouble-free Operation—no flat or blowout possibility, eliminating 
costly down time or work stoppages. . . . Load Capacity—load 
Capacity equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic tires... . 
Traction—gives you the traction needed to really take hold and 
pull. . . . Steering—steering is easier and more accurate with 
Intirco tires. . . . Resiliency—resiliency of Intirco tires compares 
to that of pneumatic tires. 





LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 
SAVE YOU MOWMEY 





PH: TAMPA 49-7231 


INDUSTRIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 5031 — ADAMO DRIVE (2 Mi. E. Hwy. 301) TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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ONCE AGAIN 
NECESSITY 
DEMANDED 
INVENTION! 


PROVEN in triple super 
phosphate to be completely 
free of build-up and with 28% reduction in tension. 

Extruded rubber tongue and groove bearing bars of exceptionally soft durometer 
and high tensile make these highly desirable results possible. 


Lagging can be replaced without removing the belt or the pulley and at com- 
paratively low cost. (Pat. Appl. For) 





LARGEST STOCK OF SKIRT RUBBER AND BELT IDLERS, 
INCLUDING LIMBEROLLERS, IN THE ENTIRE SOUTHEAST. 


Florida 











CONVEYOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


PHONE HA 5-1137, MULBERRY, FLORIDA 
sis allie 





Covering 
Mid-Florida 
Coast 
to Coast 


OXYGEN YSERVICE 


INCORPORATED 





OXYGEN 
Manufacturers of— ACETYLENE 
NITROGEN 
ARGON 
HELIUM also available 
HYDROGEN to the trade 
co’ 





Representing—Smith Welding Equipment Corp., Metal & Thermit Corp., Stoody 
Company, Miller Electric Co., and other well known manufacturers of welding 
apparatus and supplies. 











Qualified personnel available for demonstrations upon request. 
Over 50 Years combined experience among Corporation Officers. 


ESTABLISHED 1947 
ORLANDO LAKELAND TAMPA 
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...Inside the State 





estate subsidiary has started devel. 


as ARVIDA CORPORATION'S real a} 
f 


opment of a $38 million subdivision 


immediately South of the Boca Raton 
Club. Milton N. Weir, Arvida presi- 


dent, says the Royal Palm Yacht | 


of luxury homes on a 450-acre tract i 
: 
i 


and Country Club property will ‘ 


include lots ranging in price from 


$10,000 to $40,000, a private yacht 


basin and an 18-hole golf course. 


a= TWO OF THE NATION'S lead. | 
ing sulphur companies, Pan Ameri- 
can Sulphur Company and the Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company, have an- 
nounced plans for new plants in the 
Tampa area, giving the city the only 
two plants in the state handling sul- 
phur in its liquid form. 

The Pan American Sulphur Com- 


on 


pany, the world’s third largest sul- ’ 


phur producer, will begin immediate 


construction of a $500,000 dry bulk | 


and liquid storage facility with total 
capacity of approximately 65,000 
gross tons at all times, and it is 
expected that some 200,000 tons of 
sulphur will be handled through 
the installation each year. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur's new plant is 
designed to handle sulphur in its 





liquid form with initial mag of 
50,000 tons of dry sulphur and 
12,000 tons of liquid sulphur. 


se AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY in- 
surance rates went up approxi- 
mately 23 percent in Florida last 
month against a howl of protests 
from citizens already burdened with 
rising taxes and costs of living. 
Fact to face, however, is if automo- 
bile accidents and lawsuits increase, 


insurance rates will increase right 
behind them. 


as RADAR & ASSOCIATES, Miami 
engineering firm, has been hired by 
the Philippines government to mas- 
ter-mind expansion and moderniza- 
tion of all shipping facilities at the 
Port of Manila, plus dredging of 
channel and turning basin. Esti- 


mated cost of the program is 
$14,000,000. 

Already on the job in Manila for 
Rader is Brig. Gen. Robert G. 


Lovett (USA ret.), whose first over- 
seas command was on Corregidor 
in 1920-21. 

The firm is also developing a ser- 
ies of Pacific coast ports for the 
Republic of Ecuador and altogether 
count projects in 22 foreign coun- 
tries. 


- _- 
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FLORIDA - 


Close-Ups 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 





Coverage by most Florida newsmen of the 1959 | 
Florida legislature has been to date uninspired. 
Newsmen are rewriting each other giving readers 
rehash and remarkably little depth. Speaking of 
Tallahassee correspondents, a former veteran re- 
porter said, "They go to lunch together, travel 

in 'packs' and when that happens individual jour- 
nalism just has to suffer." 

Watch out for cheap paint advertised through 
the mails. Florida industries seem to be juicy 
target for dumping substandard paint by out-of- 
state concerns ... no law requiring labelling 
paint ingredients in Florida, Latex paint can 
be heavily diluted with water. 

More and more "Neighborhood" organizations 
which call themselves Chambers of ree 
springing up in Florida's larger cities. Rather 
than help, such groups can be detriments to over- 
all effort of cities to bring in industries by 
breaking up solid front. They frequently hire 
inexperienced retiree or ne'er-do-well who is 
sadly ineffective ... groups act only as civic 
associations and should be named that. 

Make good citrus land out of river marsh is 
hope of fitmute Matd Corp. which plans to drain 
5300 acres of cold-free land near Fort Pierce. 
Grove planted there would produce 1,500,000 
boxes of oranges at maturity... several such 
land draining projects underway in Florida citrus 
territory. Cost of drainage is not cheap. Florida 
has not run out of good citrus land but the price 
of such land has pushed citrus developers into 
draining idea. 

If you are interested in buying into Florida 
companies the Florida Securities Analyzer pub- 
Tished by First Research Corp., Miami, will shed 
new light on a number of smaller Florida compa- 
nies ... good view of Miami building product com- 
panies particularly. 

Some businessmen have asked us if former Cuban 
dictator Batista has stashed any of his millions 
in a Florida bank(s)? We don't know ... probably 
never will ... money would most likely be in U.S. 
dollars in safety deposit box under another per- 
son's name. Cuban banks, incidentally are not 
honoring checks entered in U. S. banks. 

Subsidized Latin American airlines are hurting 
Pan American’s business, Officials say. Pan Am 
furloughed 250 employees in Miami last month and 
profits for last year dropped $3,100,000 ... but 
National Airlines is beaming over an 81 per cent 
increase in profits the first three months this 
year over the same freeze-ridden period a year 
ago, 




















follow the 


TREND 


in Florida Industry 


Keep your eye on _ Industrial 
Florida with press clippings from 
all Florida newspapers, magazines 
and trade journals. 


Maintain a check on pub- 
licity and editorial comment 
of your operation and your 
competitor’s. Obtain sales 
leads for your product. 


Subscribe for as little as $3 
monthly. Write or call for bro- 


chure and details. 


FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 — Phones — 8-3843 











Introducing..... 


Aleasing Inc 


Nationwide 
car and truck leasing service 


Reduce your transportation 
Cost! 


Whatever your needs. . . cars, 
sports cars, trucks, even special 
commercial rigs in sizes and 
colors to suit you, B & B 
Leasing, Inc. has a plan to 
serve you. 


CHOOSE from three basic 
plans; 

1. Futt MAINTENANCE LEASE 
2. Net LEASE 

3. FINANCE LEASE 


Send for Complete Information 
Ph. AT. 4-7271 Day, or Night AT. 4-605] 


@ Leasing, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 237 15 E. BROADWAY 
FT. MEADE, FLA. 
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SWIMMING POOL INDUSTRY 
Makes Bigger Sales Splash 


Fioriae’s Swimming pool industry has jumped in feet 
first to what looks like the first stages of a booming 
market. 

As one Tampa pool builder put it, “A few years ago 
only the wealthier people discussed swimming pools. 
Now we are building pools for just about everybody. 
The nicest pool order I got this week was from a mail 
man. 

There seems to be little doubt that the swimming 
pool is becoming more of an accessory and less of a 
luxury in American life. A Sunday issue of the Lakeland 
Ledger last month carried good sized ads from five 
pool builders. Allen Johnson, president of Pace Pools, 


LITTLE AND BIG POOLS are going in all 
over Florida. The little pool at right built 
by Pace Pools, Ft. Lauderdale can be had 
for about $2500. The pool at far right is 
a king sized 20 by 40 feet, heated and 
screened, cost over $10,000, was built by 
Logan Construction Co., Tampa. 
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Fort Lauderdale, who specializes in small home pools 
said he sold more pools in February than he did in 
his best month last summer. 

“They are building them like mad,” says Syd Len- 
festey, Tampa pool supply dealer, “and even the do-it- 
yourself boys are at it.” Lenfestey said there are about 
1,000 pools now in the Tampa Bay area. He said his 
business is up about 30 per cent over last year. 

Not only are home pools becoming something of 
a fixture, there is a growing belief that the swimming 
pool is a must in some motels and small clubs. 

A small exclusive Orlando club of about 150 mem- 
bers was facing dwindling attendance and financial 
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support until they put in a pool. Even on week days 
now it is common to see 75 members and children 
using the pool. A pool seems to be one single facility 
that will induce a member to hold on to his membership 
even if his other interests are limited. 

A Tampa motel operator who just ordered a pool 
figures his investment this way: “I figure there are a 
minimum of 100 days when the pool will have special 
appeal to travelers. If just three people per day decide 
to stay with me because I have a pool during those 
days, I'll pay for my pool in three years.” 

Pool builders are spotted all over Florida with the 
heaviest concentration in the Fort Lauderdale-Miami 
areas. Oddly enough the business has one of the highest 
mortality rates in the state. Last year at least five 
concerns started and failed in the pool business in 
Tampa, and as one pool builder describes it, “They 
come and die like flies in Miami.” 

The most successful pool builders in Florida with 
a few exceptions are contractors who have other con- 
tracting business. Claude Logan, president of Logan 
Construction Co., Tampa, one of the oldest pool build- 
ers in the state, attributes the failure rate to inexperi- 
ence. While enthusiastic about the pool business he 
asserts, “If you don’t know pool construction and how 
to figure costs down to a gnat’s hair, you're dead in 
this business.” 

Actually most Florida cities ignore private pool 
construction in their building inspection departments. 
A home owner can allow nearly anything to be put in 
his back yard. Thus there has been little public atten- 
tion focused on the quality of private pools. During a 
heavy rain period not long ago a pool owner on the 
West Coast was startled to find that his pool had jumped 
nearly a foot out of the ground. High ground water 
had floated the pool, which was of light construction, 
out of the ground like a boat. 

Some pool builders in Florida are trying to promote 
“swim clubs” which is simply a group of people sharing 
the expense of a pool and the cost of the location. 
These have been popular in a number of Northern 
states. 

The pool business has also been a windfall to an 
unusually wide variety of other businesses and sup- 
pliers. It has become popular to screen pools and a 
number of Florida companies are specializing in pool 
enclosures, some of wood, some of aluminum frame- 
work. Although fencing is not required in all com- 
munities, the fence business has benefited considerably. 

The pool business has reached such a peak in 
Miami that a pool operator’s association has been 
formed. This group holds annual clinics on modern 
operating methods. Pool maintenance service organ- 
izations have sprung up all over the state. For a monthly 
fee these people maintain the proper chemical levels 
in the pool and keep it clean. 

Taxes on home pools have been the subject of much 
conversation. Hillsborough County, which taxes its 
better homes hard, is not prohibitive on pools. The 
assessor values pools at $2.95 per square foot. On this 
county’s millage a 20 by 40 luxury pool would cost 
its owner $153 per year if he lived in the city of Tampa, 
and considerably less if he lived in the county. 

Best guess is that the home pool construction busi- 
ness in Florida is running about $10,000,000 annually 
not counting allied business. According to a recent 
survey by Gallop Poll, swimming is participated in by 
the largest number of U. S. adults. Fishing and danc- 
ing came in second and third. 

Even Sears, Roebuck & Co. has come into the pool 
business in Florida selling pools up to 20 by 40 feet. 


The larger Sears stores in Florida handle the pools and 
offer three year financing. 

A host of nationally distributed pool and equipment 
manufacturers are parading into Florida more and 
more each month. Don Pruess, chairman of the com- 
pany that makes Esther Williams swimming pools 
says, “We went into the swimming pool business 
because we believe swimming pools can be sold like 
television sets or washing machines and in almost the 
same quantities.” 

Nearly every major pool builder and supplier in 
America has eyes and plans directed to Florida. Besides. 
Esther Williams (International Swimming Pool, White 
Plains, N. Y.) there are others such as Johnny Weis- 
muller, Buster Crabb, Florence Edderly, Lancer Indus- 
tries, and National Pool Equipment. Basically most of 
these firms would like to have a pool dealer in every 
city of 10,000 or more population. 

Florida rates number two in the nation in number 
of pools installed. With the per capita income of 
Floridans creeping up pool builders think the market 
will mushroom. 

For colder days Floridians may soon have a solar 
pool heating system available, as a Philadelphia manu- 
facturer plans to bring out a solar (sun heated) pool 
heating system. An engineer for a Florida utility 


SOME MOTELS now 
consider pools 
essential to good 
year-round occu- 
pancy in Florida 





recently hooked up his home heat pump to his swim- 
ming pool instead of using municipal or well water. 
He says it is working satistactorily. 

Bill Gobel, a Fort Lauderdale dealer in zany acces- 
sories for pools developed a raft big enough to support 
a 300 pound man in the shape of a bar of Ivory soap. 
He ran an ad in the Swimming Pool Weekly and picked 
up 65 dealers from coast to coast. 

Vic Polk, a Miami pool builder has developed a 
technique of water filtration that injects air into the 
water in such a way to make the pool bubble, or as 
Polk terms it, creates “living water.” 

The municipal pool business in Florida however 
has hit a new low ebb. The problem of integration has 
stymied planned municipal pools all over the state. A 
special pool built for Negroes in Bradenton “doesn't 
do enough business to pay for the chlorine,” as one 
observer puts it. The outlook for Florida municipal 
pools in the near future is anything but bright. 

John Broderick, of Pool Publications, Fort Lauder- 
dale, said the home pool is becoming identified with 
the home owner much like his automobile. “It won't 
be long before you will think of having a ‘Cadillac’ pool 
or a ‘Ford’ pool.” Broderick who had just returned 
from a 30 day selling tour across the nation exuded 
enthusiasm. “This pool business hasn’t even scratched 
the surface,” he said. 
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Key to Florida’s Water Future? 


Water is the top need in Florida’s industrial future 
and one of the most critical worries of those who study 
it is a swamp area of land in the middle of the state, 
appropriately named “Green Swamp!” 

Green Swamp also known as the “Polk High,” is 800 
square miles in area and lies in the geographical center 
of peninsular Florida. It’s so inaccessible and forbid- 
ding that it’s never even been mapped. Only in the past 
year has its real importance come to be recognized; 
it’s probably the source of almost all of central Florida’s 
fresh water supply. 

The swamp is owned almost entirely by private 
individuals who understandably want to make the land 
as profitable as they can. If Green Swamp is drained, 
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citrus groves, pasturelands and vegetable fields can be 
developed. But if it is drained many experts believe 
that peninsular Florida’s underground water supplies 
all the way from Ocala in the north to Lake Okeechobee 
in the south will be endangered. Indications are that 
ground water levels in peninsular Florida would be re- 
duced significantly and possibly critically. “This area is 
too important as a reservoir of both surface and under- 
ground waters to permit its loss by default,” says John 
W. Wakefield, Director of the State Department of 
Water Resources. 

The importance of Green Swamp as a recharge area 
for central Florida’s ground water has had water experts 
worried for a long time. This was unquestionably one 
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of the reasons the Department of Water Resources was 
created by the 1957 -Legislature. 

This was one of the first major jobs of Director 
Wakefield and he has attacked it with energy. The 
swamp area was so completely unknown it might have 
been part of an unexplored continent. Not only was 
the swamp unmapped, but there was no information 
about its rainfall or the flow distribution of the several 
rivers which originate there. Preliminary investigation 
revealed that the Okalawaha, Withlacoochee, Hillsbor- 
ough and Peace Rivers all take water from it. But the 
eye opening discovery was that ground water in Green 
Swamp stands at 120 feet above mean sea level. 

Underlying central Florida and supplying it with 
water is a vast shelf of water-permeable limestone sev- 
eral hundred feet thick. This is the Floridian Aquifer. 

Aquifers are water-bearing beds of earth, gravel or 
porous stone which underlie most land areas. Water 
travels underground through these aquifers much as it 
travels in streams and rivers on the surface, from high 
pressure levels to low. Pressure levels of an aquifer are 
located by measuring the “head”—the level to which 
water in wells penetrating the aquifer will naturally 
rise—above mean sea level. These pressure levels dont 
always follow the land surface. When the pressure 
level of an aquifer is higher than the land surface, free- 
flowing springs and artesian wells are found. 

If aquifers aren’t continually being recharged at 
their high pressure levels through sinkholes and by 
water percolating slowly into the ground under 
marshes, swamps and lakes, the aquifers and all the 
wells and springs drawing water from them will soon 
run dry. That’s why the discovery of the high head 
under Green Swamp is so important. It means Green 
€wamp is the main recharge point for the entire Flor- 
idian Aquifer. If the swamp were drained, the total 
amount of water in the aquifer would be reduced. 

Currently about 4% billion gallons of water a day 
are used in Florida for domestic, industrial and irri- 
gation purposes. Per capita consumption is still 10 per 
cent less than for the country as a whole. The reason 
for this is that Florida’s industry hasn’t yet caught up 
with the rest of the country. 


Water Needs Will Rise 


Florida’s water needs will increase sharply in the 
years ahead. Population is growing by more than a 
fifth of a million people a year. The state is just enter- 
ing a new period of rapid industrial development. 
Factories use more water than cities. Consumption by 
industry already exceeds consumption by all of Florida’s 
353 public water systems. The chemical industry is a 
type frequently mentioned as suited to Florida condi- 
tions. To manufacture a ton of viscose rayon requires 
200,000 gallons of water; a ton of synthetic rubber 
requires 600,000 gallons. Already a trend for new 
industry to seek central Florida locations can be dis- 
cerned, and almost 100 per cent of the water in this 
area is believed to come from the underground aquifer 
fed by Green Swamp. 

Cities and industries don’t complete the list of those 
denendent on ground water obtained from wells and 
springs. Thousands of wells irrigate Florida farmland. 
In a single growing season citrus groves and vegetable 
fields may need over a million gallons of water per 
acre. Fresh water recreation in spring-fed lakes and 
streams is a prime asset for tourism. With usage 
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increasing more rapidly than ever before, good quality 
ground water has already given out in some areas. 

Salt water intrusion is the frustrating problem con- 
nected with Florida water wells. It happens when an 
aquifer doesn’t contain enough fresh water. Almost 
everywhere beds of salt water underlie fresh water 
aquifers. This salt water sometimes (especially in 
coastal areas) seeps in from the ocean. But in many 
cases the deep salt water was entrapped when ancient 
seas covered the area in the distant geological past. 
Unmoved for millions of years, this water is often sev- 
eral times saltier than sea water. 

Salt water being heavier than fresh water (it weighs 
about 64 Ibs. per cubic foot vs. 624% Ibs. per cubic foot 
for fresh water), it is pushed down by the weight of 
the constantly Palate’ fresh water above it. The 
salt water surface is depressed 40 feet below mean sea 
level for every foot of fresh water head above mean 
sea level. 

Wells supplying industries and municipalities some- 
times withdraw thousands of gallons of water a minute 
from an aquifer, day in and day out. In time this con- 
siderably lowers the fresh water head in even the best 
aquifer, and for every foot the fresh water head is 
lowered, the underlying salt water level rises 40 feet. 
When the fresh water , Hee is only a few feet above 
mean sea level to begin with, as is the case with every 
large coastal city on peninsular Florida, it isn’t long 
before salt water intrudes into the wells. When this 
happens the wells have got to be abandoned and other 
sources of water supply found, usually at great expense. 

Thirty years ago increasing withdrawals from near- 
by wells to supply its growing population caused St. 
Petersburg’s water to turn salty. New well fiields 37 
miles away in northwest Hillsborough County had to 
be developed and the water piped into the city. But 
now problems are again cropping up. St. Petersburg 
is withdrawing so much water from its Cosme Odessa 
well field that the water table in the whole area has been 
lowered. Though salt water intrusion is not yet a prob- 
lem, the lower water table is affecting others in the 
vicinity. During dry spells local farmers and ranchers 
complain that their surface water percolates into the 
ground too quickly, which dries their fields out, and 
that the water level in their wells is so low that pumping 
is expensive. Celery farmers in the Sarasota area have 
had tremendous water problems. 

Tampa's municipal wells started pumping salt water 
back in the booming twenties, and that city had to build 
a plant to purify water from the Hillsborough River. 
Other cities plagued with the salt water intrusion prob- 
lem are Miami, Pensacola, Panama City, West Palm 
Beach, Clearwater, and Tarpon Springs. The water 
supply problem in all of these cities is further compli- 
cated by the fact that their peak consumption is during 
the winter tourist season when rainfall (and replenish- 
ment of the aquifer) is lowest. 

The importance of Green Swamp as the main re- 
charge area for the vast Floridian Aquifer which under- 
lies all of central Florida is hard to over-estimate. Water 
from Green Swamp soaks down into the aquifer and 
flows outward in all directions. This keeps pressure 
levels high throughout the whole system. “The swamp 
may be thought of as the elevated tank of supply water 
to wells serving almost all of our central Florida cities, 
and to important springs which feed our lakes and 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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...Green Swamp (Con’t) 


streams during dry weather,” explains Water Resources 
Director Wakefield. 

Wakefield feels that action has to be taken to save 
Green Swamp—and quickly, because private drainage 
operations have already begun. On the basis of the 
sketchy survey he’d been able to make on his own 
limited budget, Wakefield couldn’t be sure enough 
about anything to recommend an intelligent program 
of action to the Legislature. Complete information 
about rainfall, natural drainage, topography and geol- 
ogy had to be gathered. The job could be accomplished 
only through the co-operating effort of all interested 
local, state and federal agencies. Wakefield’s job was to 
present available facts to the right people to get their 
support. And fast. 


Facts Urgently Needed 


He convinced the U. S. Geological Survey of the 
urgent need to get more facts about Green Swamp 
quickly. The federal agency agreed to study surface 
and underground waters, but only if local sources 
would underwrite half the expense. Wakefield’s own 
Department of Water Resources had a little free money 
“as a result of its late start of operations in the fiscal 
year,” he wrote in a report some time later. This was 
put into a kitty. But more money was needed. He can- 
vassed all possible sources of water and conservation 
money in the state. 

“The Florida Geological Survey,” his report reveals, 
“and the Internal Improvement Fund Board agreed to 
match the funds of the Department—and 8 counties, 
out of the ten felt to be most vitally concerned, each 
agreed to contribute $800 a year for two years.” Now 
the basic is under way. 

“In addition to the basic water study,” Wakefield 
reports, “the Department of Water Resources is study- 
ing surface features of the drainage areas; the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission has been 
asked to evaluate wildlife potentials; the Soil Conser- 


vation Service has agreed to make a land use study; 
the U. S. Geological Survey is mapping the areas as part 
of their statewide mapping project, and the Department } 
of Water Resources will prepare a land ownership 
map. All of these reports will be consolidated into one 
report on the present and potential value of water 
resources in the Green Swamp area. The report will é 
also discuss measures that should be undertaken by 7 
state and/or local agencies to conserve and safeguard § 
these resources.” 

Wakefield says recommendations will be made to the | 
1961 Legislature. But it’s already apparent that the 
state can't afford to let Green Swamp be drained of ; 
its water. y 

Florida is blessed with an average 53 inches of ' 
rainfall a year, which is almost twice the national | 
average. But a serious drawback is the fact that this | 
rainfall is highly seasonal. About 60 per cent of the 
rain falls in the four summer months between June | | 
and the end of September leaving only 40 per cent of 
the total for the other eight months. Of course this 
dry period is just when a plentiful supply of good water 
is needed most by tourists and agriculture. 

This seasonal rainfall, combined with the state’s 
flatness and poor drainage make it subject to summer 
floods, while there are periodic droughts during the 
winter and spring months. 

What’s needed is a way to hold water over from 








the too-wet summers to the too-dry winters. There are | 


some 30 thousand lakes and farm ponds which serve 
to do this, and the state is laced with streams and rivers. 
But the flat topography hinders gravity conveyance so 
the stored surface water can't be used extensively. 
Luckily, Florida has excellent supplies of ground water, 
and it’s upon this that her economy’s been built. 

The Department of Water Resources’ project to | 
study Green Swamp with the purpose of making sure 
its benefits aren’t lost through drainage, could be as 
important as anything that’s happening in Florida | 
today. 





... Shrimp Boat (Con’t) 


~ Eee 





chine shop will be maintained at 
the ways to repair engines. 

The site is 25 miles south of Tal- 
lahassee on the St. Marks River. 
While the Capital is the hub of a 
growing boat building industry, 
only a few shrimp trawlers are 
turned out each year, mostly at 
Apalachicola. One of the largest 
shrimp boat plants in Florida is the 
L.C. Ringhaver plant at St. Augus- 
tine which reportedly turned out 
some 100 shrimp boats last year. 

Shrimping activity reached a new 
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high along the north Gulf coast the 
past year. It is the state’s top rank- 
ing seafood catch, amounting to 
around 50 million pounds with some 
$20 million in dockside value. 

Last season brought as many as 
150 boats at one time to deep waters 
beyond Apalachicola Bay with 
single catches amounting to 15,000 
pounds. 

Gulf waters off Franklin county 
are a key source of jumbo shrim 
that range up to 14 to a pound. 
Waters some three miles out of Apa- 


lachicola are one of the last areas 
yielding white shrimp. 

Seafood experts say industrializa- 
tion of the Florida seafood industry 
holds high potential through mod- 
ern methods of cultivation, con- 
servation, volume production and 
mass marketing. 

Prior to last year’s record season, 
some 1,000 shrimp boats were re- 
ported operating in Florida, includ- 
ing nearly 100 with home ports in 
the north Gulf area. 
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MAY 
Assn. of American Railroads, Freight 
Claim Division, 10-14, Fontainebleau 


Hotel, Miami Beach. (400) 


National Assn. of Educational Buyers 
11-13, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(500) 


Lions International, Dist. 35, 14-16, 
Jacksonville. (2,400) Contact: Herbert 
Peairs, 3923 Baltic St., Jacksonville. 

Southeastern Fisheries Assn., 14-19, 


Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (400) 


Florida State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, 14-19, Desert Ranch & Colonial Inn 
Hotels, St. Petersburg. (1200) Contact: 
T. K. Abbott, Ex. Director, P. O. Box 
1141, Lakeland. 

National Assn. of Newspaper Promotion 
Managers, 17-20, Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (200) 

Florida State Pharmaceutical Assn., 17- 
20, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(700) Contact: Dan H. Davis, Modern 
Pharmacy, Ft. Lauderdale. 


National Institute of Municipal Clerks, 
18-21, McAllister Hotel, Miami. (500) 


Sell-- The Florida 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 
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in the 1959 
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FLORIDA FLORIDA 
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An alphabetical, category listing of prod- 
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National Management Association, 20-22, 
DuPont Plaza Hotel, Miami. (225) 


Florida Assn. of Health & Accident 
Underwriters, 20-25, Saxony Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (250) 


Florida Assn. of Insurance Agents, 21-23, 
Jacksonville. (1000) Contact: Tom John- 
son, Tampa. 


Florida Bar Assn., 21-24, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (1000) 


Alcoholics Anonymous 3rd Annual Fla. 
State Convention, 21-24, Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (700) 


Florida State Apprenticeship Conference, 
22-23, Daytona Plaza, Daytona Beach 
(350) Contact: R. H. Munsie, A.G.C., 


Jacksonville. 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 23- 
30, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(700) 


Florida State Florists Assn., 24-26, Ever- 
glades Hotel, Miami. (400) 


Florida Nurserymen & Growers Assn., 
28-30, Jacksonville. (300) Contact: P. D. 
Shoemaker, 1325 Cassat Ave., Jacksonville. 


JUNE 

National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1-4, Auditorium and Exhibition 
Hall, Miami Beach. (5500) 


Seald Sweet Sales, Inc., 3, Citrus Ex- 
change Bldg., Tampa. (30) Contact: 
Counts Johnson, Secretary, Tampa. 


American Legion, Dept. of Florida, 4-7, 
Jacksonville. (1,000) Contact: Emmet 
Safay, Florida Title Bldg., Jacksonville. 


Southern Rubber Association, 5-7, Colon- 
ial Inn, St. Petersburg. (300) Contact: 
Thomas R. Brown, 28 Cherokee Rd., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


American Hearing Society, 8-11, Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (175-200) 


Eastern Air Lines, 8-17, Seville Hotel, 


Miami Beach. (240) 
Inter-American Food Congress, 10-14, 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (200) 


Florida. Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
11-13, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (400) 
Contact: Audie Smith, Secy., 423 W. 7th 
Ave., Tallahassee. 


Southern Regional Education Board, 14- 


17, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (75) 
Contact: Dr. Wilfred L. Godwin, c/o 
School Board, Atlanta, Ga. 


Florida Production Credit Association, 
15-16, Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(175) 


Parliamentarians Institute, 15-17, Suwan- 
nee Hotel, St. Petersburg. (100) Contact: 
Mrs. Flora Walker, 333% 8th Street North, 
St. Petersburg. 


National Association of Insurance Wom- 
en, 15-19, Jacksonville. (700) Contact: 


Augusta Silin, A. H. Turner Ins, 
Jacksonville. 

Optimist International, 15-21, Carillon 
and Deauville Hotels, Miami Beach. 
(2,750) 


Painting & Decorating Contractors of 
America, Florida Chapter, 18-20, Tampa. 
(250) Contact: M. C. Geiger, 4620 Flor- 
ida Ave., Tampa. 


United Community Funds Association of 
Florida, 18-20, Yankee Clipper Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale. (30-50) Contact: Ward Jett, 
1300 S. Andrews Ave., Ft. Lauderdale. 


Florida State Lodge, Fraternal Order of 
Police, 18-21, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale. (250) Contact: Detective 
Jack Cannon, 1300 W. Broward Blvd., 
Ft. Lauderdale. 


Florida Federation of Business and Pro- 


fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 18-21, 
Angebilt, Cherry Plaza and San Juan 
Hotels, Orlando. (650) Contact: Miss 


Oleeta Clarke, 816 E. Washington Street, 
Orlando. 


Florida Optometric Association, 19-21, 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: James F. 
Loomis, Masonic Temple Bldg., Jackson- 
ville. 


Bowling Proprietors Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 22-28, Fontainebleau Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (600-800) 


National Association of Sanitarians, 22- 
29, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (350- 
400 ) 


Florida Institute of C. P. A.’s, 25-27, 
Jacksonville. (200) Contact: <A. L. 
Shealy, 802 Barnett Bldg., Jacksonville. 


Florida Department, Disabled American 
Veterans, 25-28, Jacksonville. (400) Con- 
tact: Miss Marion Chadwick, Mandarin. 


Florida Institute of Laundry & ‘~~ 
26-27, Tampa. (400) Contact: B. 
Agee, Vogue Cleaners, Tampa. 


Florida Fashion Mart, 
(900) Contact: Nat Roth, 
Langford Bldg., Miami. 


28-29, Tampa. 
President, 905 


Tupperware Home Parties, Inc., 29-July 
4, Tupperware Headquarters, Kissimmee. 
(1200) Contact: Don Hinton, Tupper- 
ware Home Parties, Inc., Orlando. 
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RESEARCH: 


New Industries Gradually Learn the 
Best Time to Learn About the Product 
ls Before You Begin... 


Florida 
INDUSTRIES 
| and RESEARCH 





APPLIED RESEARCH tests 
the strength of aluminum 
pipe for a Florida 

firm (above) and analyse 
the bacteria content 
(left) in a canned prod- 
uct by microscope 
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D. Florida industries test and research their products 
before production? To find out TREND went to a 
Miami testing laboratory and asked. 

“It’s human nature to look for a doctor after you get 
sick,” declares youthful president and general manager 
James G. Worth of Applied Research Labs of Florida. 
“And industrialists are no exception. They usually pro- | ter 
duce first, test afterwards.” he 

Worth can speak with authority, since his firm, in J 
Hialeah, is one of the major research and testing labo- 7 ou 
ratories in Florida. lor 

“Our aim, however, is to sell industry on the idea 
of preventative research,” Worth says. “Fortunately for | ha 
Florida's future development there is a tendency now” co 
in the right direction—to research your product care: 
fully before setting out to manufacture or to promote it.” | Aj 

To illustrate his point Worth cites some of the 15,000 | 
odd cases his firm has processed during the ten years 
of its existence. be 

Some time ago a Floridian set out to manufacture | ill 
mirrors of a superior quality. He used cnly the best | b 
materials — or so he thought. But within two years all | w 
the mirrors he made and sold went bad, with the result 
that he was forced out of business. Only then did he) «: 
appeal to Applied to discover the cause of his mis-| o 
fortune. ct 

Scientific research turned up the fact that while all 
the materials that went into the manufacture of the p fi 
mirrors were of top quality, an unusual chemical acticn |) p 
of the adhesive used to stick the backing to the glass | f: 
caused all the mirrors to cloud. e 

Worth contrasts this case with that of a well- | 
established and successful Florida manufacturer who | y 
recently planned to add a sun-tan loticn to his list of 
products. The lotion, fcrmulated by a chemist, was 
supposed to do a superior job of screening out the more | 
poisonous sun rays. 

But before putting the lotion on the market, the 
manufacturer took the precaution of having his prcduct 
tested by Applied. Luckily so, since tests proved it not 
only failed to screen out poisonous rays, but actually | - 
tended to increase their potency. Consequently, plans | | 
for manufacturing the lotion were immediately | | 
scrapped. In its place the firm is now prcmoting another | | 
preduct that tests have shown will do all that is 
claimed for it. 

“Because of climatic conditions there is greater need 
for industrial research here in Florida than in most 
other parts of these United States,” Worth says. “A 
manufacturer in New Jersey, for instance, may success- 
fully employ the materials or copy the methods of | 
another in Ohio, New York or Connecticut, but meet 
with disaster upon trying the same thing in Florida.” 

This point was illustrated with the case of a Cleve- 
land manufacturer who shipped a carload of laundry 
machinery to South Florida. Though well crated and 
covered, it arrived covered with rust—ruined. The firm 
had been shipping the same machinery in the same 
way to other states without trouble. But atmospheric 
conditions in Florida caused the metal to sweat and 
speedily rust. 

The wide gamut of Applied’s work is indicated by 
a run-down of some of the jobs on which the firm is 
currently engaged. 

A trucking line doing hauling between Miami and 
New York found the excessive amounts of lubricating 
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oils burnt up by their engines were cutting deeply into 
the company’s profits. Applied is now engaged in 
determining the reasons why their engines are over- 
heating and bearings burning out so that the operational 
and maintenance costs may be reduced. 

An aluminum jalousie manufacturer is having the 
tensile strength and resistance to bending of the alloys 
he uses measured. 

A candy manufacturer is having tests made to find 
out in what type package his candies will stay fresh 
longest. : 

Florida swim suit and garment manufacturers are 
having a variety of tests made to determine the stretch, 
color fastness and durability of fabrics. 

Three roof sections standing on the lot outside 
Applied Labs building contain apparatus for determin- 
ing which coatings keep the interiors coolest. 

The mechanics who overhaul airplane engines have 
been found to suffer a higher than average incidence of 
illness. In Applied’s laboratory intricate studies are 
being made of the air inside airplane garages to discover 
what fumes may be poisoning the mechanics. 

Oil tankers setting out from Houston often contain 
cargoes destined for more than one Eastern port. When 
one compartment of a tanker discharges its cargo, the 
compartment is refilled with sea water —as ballast. 
Corrosion caused by the sea water costs the shipping 
firms millions. Applied won the ccntract to study the 
prevention of stowage tank corrosion because it has the 
facilities to expose test plates to seawater and to 
evaluate the results at the same site. 

A Florida builder of pleasure craft is having Applied 
work out the certification of every scrap of material 


notes and sketches of the ceiling, its method of attach- 
ment and other pertinent data. The engineer also col- 
lected physical evidence, consisting of various materials 
of construction that in his opinion related to the cause 
of failure. Evaluation of this properly collected and 
preserved evidence resulted in the solution of what. 
might otherwise have been an unexplained accident. 

Laboratory examination of a hangar bolt revealed 
that it had been weakened by improper installation 
and corrosion. Prior to failure it had supported the 
major portion of the ceiling load. It was the con- 
clusion of the engineer that the playing of the church 
organ had provided a harmonic frequency of suffi- 
cient strength and frequency to cause a heavy wire 
connected to the ceiling and to the hangar bolt to 
vibrate causing the bolt, already in a weakened condi- 
tion and stressed beyond its strength, to fail. 

Applied solved a difficult silicosis problem involving 
compensation for a worker handling cement. In this 
ticklish case it was necessary to measure the exact size 
of cement particles breathed in by the worker, since 
the body } mes off particles of certain sizes while 
failing to throw off others that are only slightly larger. 

Applied machines can automatically determine the 
fat content of a hamburger or potato chip. Still another 
measures the dynamic coefficient of friction, or defines 
how slippery a slippery floor is with the mathematical 
definiteness needed to settle a compensation for injury 
court case. 

Often Applied is called upon to formulate new 
products. Sometimes these are brought in merely as 
vague ideas. For instance, a furrier recently asked 
Applied to produce for him a non-toxic combination 


.. . Some Strange Things Happen to Florida Products After They Are in Production 


— wood, glass, metal, plastics, etc. — that are to go into 
a boat he plans to manufacture in the future. This will 
be the first pleasure craft with the kind of complete 
certification that at present is usually reserved for 
airplanes. 

Lawsuits also account for a good bit of Applied’s 
business. For instance, a coffee urn breaks in a res- 
taurant and a waitress is scalded. She sues the restau- 
rant. The restaurant appeals to Applied. Careful 
analysis, only possible by scientists equipped with the 
latest of laboratory devices, proves that the break in 
the coffee container is due to faulty manufacture. Thus 
the blame— and damage costs—are placed where they 
rightfully belong. 

A Floridian accused of being a hit-run driver was 
absolved from this serious crime as a result of special 
analysis by Applied of microscopic paint particles. 

One of Applied’s most curious cases involved a 
church. During evening choir practice the entire ves- 
tibule ceiling crashed to the floor with such a loud 
noise that members of the choir felt that an explosion 
had taken place between ceiling and roof. With so 
many church bombings being reported these days, 
without the aid of science churchmen could easily have 
jumped to erroneous conclusions. Instead they had an 
Applied engineer examine the roof, make engineering 


cleaning and bug-proofing substance that will act 
merely by being sprayed on furs. To date nearly thirty 
variations of a near-perfect formula have already been 
tried out by the furrier who, it happens, will only be 
satisfied with an ideal product that he can safely use 
on the minks, chinchillas and other fine furs he handles. 

In addition to seven full time employees, Applied 
has fourteen associates, all experts in their fields, on 
whom it can call when need arises. 

Applied’s business (along with the research business 
in general) has grown much faster during the last three 
years than during its previous seven. The main reason 
for this, Worth insists, is due to the growing awareness 
on the part of industry of the important part research 
plays nowadays in the success or failure of so many 
businesses. 

Worth, who has seen Florida transformed in his 
own short lifetime—he’s still in his thirties—is most 
optimistic about the future of the state. 

“There’s a ready-made market here,” he says, “wait- 
ing with open arms for new products that can fill the 
specific needs of this area: dyes that our sun can't fade, 
shower curtains that won't mildew, paints and varnishes 
impervious to molds, better waxes and fillers for our 
terrazzo floors, improved stains and preservatives for 
wood, corrosion proof insulation for wiring. . . .” 
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EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 





NET INCOME PER. COM. SH 
COMPANY: PERIOD 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Boeing Airplane Co. Year Dec. 31 29,360,013 38,159,707 5.01 95.28 
Storer Broadcasting Co. Quar. Mar 31 1,024,183 751,203 41 30 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Quar. Mar. 31 4,894,363 3,373,193 66 c.46 
St. Regis Paper Co. Quar. Mar. 31 5,518,904 3,663,121 64 42 
Walter (Jim) Corp. 6 mos. Feb. 28 n1,192,804 1,026,278 1.61 c1.39 
Food Mach. & Chem. Year Dec. 31 16,527,067 15,895,406 2.38 c2.30 
Florida East Coast Rwy. Month of Jan. d112,810 a oa 
Martin Company Year Dec. 31 m11,725,555 m9,879,638 4.01 3.38 
Eastern Air Lines Year Dec. 31 p7,078,062 p9,378,022 p2.34 p3.21 
Globe-Union, Inc. Year Dec. 31 1,466,621 1,339,282 1.78 1.62 
Sears Roebuck & Co. Year Jan. 31 165,788,473 161,058,093 a2.21 a2.15 
Trans World Airlines Year Dec. 31 41,764,381 d1,558,446 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Year Dec. 31 10,836,306 9,777,599 2.25 2.03 
Stevens Markets, Inc. Year Dec. 28 220,422 271,820 b.49 b.73 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 2 mos. Feb. 28 2,438,211 2,477,304 a.55 a.5] 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. Year Dec. 31 9,600,964 j9,233,480 1.29 c1.24 
Rayonier, Inc. Year Dec. 31 3,601,754 6,249,375 .65 1.13 
Gulf States Utilities 12 mos. Feb. 28 14,420,260 11,908,362 2.62 2.29 
Southern Company 12 mos. Feb. 28 39,013,708 35,491,937 al.74 al.68 
Heyden Newport Chemical Year Dec. 31 1,666,000 2,582,000 62 1.08 
Houston Natural Gas 12 mos. Jan. 31 2,637,562 2,929,108 1.41 91.73 
General Tel. of Florida Year Dec. 31 3,583,575 3,628,531 a2.41 a2.82 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Year Dec. 31 q13,037,984 15,795,262 q3.43 c4.16 
Container Corp. of America Quar. Mar. 31 4,096,000 3,328,000 .38 31 
Pan American Sulphur Quar. Mar. 31 793,926 760,849 .37 9.35 
Atlas Sewing Centers 9 mos. Feb. 28 545,752 610,860 74 c.83 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 8,311,000 6,489,000 58 45 
General Portland Cement Quar. Mar. 31 2,305,600 1,639,000 1.08 ¢.77 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Quar. Mar. 31 5,946,784 4,277,927 85 6) 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. Quar. Mar. 31 2,293,000 1,734,000 a.71 a.58 
Supertest Petroleum Year Dec. 31 1,329,461 1,825,421 15 21 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of the period. (b) Based on the average number of shares 
outstanding during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (g) Adjusted 
to reflect stock split or stock dividends. (j) Excludes non-recurring profit of $1,299,864. (m) Before 
special charges applicable to prior years’ renegotiation payments amounting to $2,816,793 in 1958 
and $1,526,192 in 1957. (n) Includes $169,581 net income of wholly-owned life insurance subsidiary 
not consolidated. (p) Includes net capital gain of $249,367 or eight cents a share in 1958 and 


$2,515,260 or 86 cents a share in 1957. (q) Excludes gains of trade-in of vessels of $4,838,766 or 
$1.27 a share. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) PERCENT CHANGE 


arch February March 1959 from 1958 

1959 1958 (3 months) 
Daytona Beach 62,028 56,354 53,350 + 7 
Fort Lauderdale 217,111 208,337 197,919 + 8 
Gainesville 37,992 35,569 34,879 +10 
Jacksonville 831,893 742,670 686,262 +11 
Key West 17,609 15,614 15,676 +11 
iL aedoed 77,606 73,340 70,431 +16 
Miami 940,809 850,153 794,617 +16 
Greater Miami 1,426,931 1,291,238 1,185,834 +15 
Orlando 251,411 234,538 189,022 +29 
Pensacola 86,822 76,917 78,361 +7 
St. Petersburg 239,683 221,348 196,051 +18 
Tampa 440,021 390,228 361,151 +16 
West Palm Beach 152,846 140,310 123,893 +16 
FLORIDA 5,540,908 5,034,706 4,544,098 +16 
ALABAMA 2,126,236 1,980,908 1,862,334 +14 
GEORGIA 3,727,473 3,331,342 3,122,638 +12 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 














MUTUAL FUNDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 
MUNICIPAL 


PIERCE, CARRISO 
(EST. 





617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 


1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 














You Be the Judge 


CAN A COMPANY REFUSE TO RECALL LAID-OFF 


EMPLOYEES AND ASSIGN 


THE WORK TO AN 


OUTSIDE CONTRACTOR INSTEAD? 


What Happened: 


Ed Town filed the following 
grievance: “The company has as- 
signed an outside contractor to paint 
5 machines in spite of the fact that I 
am fully capable of painting these 
machines and am available for any 
work the company recalls me for.” 

The company answered that it was 
cheaper to have the machine painted 
by an outside contractor than to 
recall one of its maintenance men. 
This reply got the union's ire up, 
and they made an issue of it. At 
arbitration the union claimed: 


1. An employee on layoff is 
entitled to recall as soon as 
work becomes available. By 
subcontracting out the work, 
management is denying the 
regular employee his rights. 


2. Subcontracting is another term 
for union busting. It tends to 
shrink the bargaining unit and 
weakens the union. 


The company had its answers 
ready: 


1. There is nothing in the con- 
tract that limits our right to 
subcontract. 


bo 


Were in business to stay com- 
etitive. If we can save money 
y farming out work, we will 

do so. 


3. We have done this in the past 
and the union never com- 
plained. Why all the fuss now? 


Was The Company: 
RIGHTQ WRONG 


What Arbitrator Harry J. Dworkin 
ruled: “The company has the right 
to manage the plant as, in good 
faith, it deems best. Since there is 
no prohibition against subcontract- 
ing in the union contract, manage- 
ment can farm out work provided 
the intent is to save money and not 
as a means of weakening the union. 
In this case, the company had prev- 
iously subcontracted work and there 
was no complaint from the union. 
Therefore management retains the 
right to continue its practice. The 
grievance is denied.” 

















Home Owners 


Lire INSURANCE 
Company 


Officers 
R. H. GORE, SR. 
President & Chairman 
of the Board 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Executive Vice President 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Vice President 
R. R. SAUNDERS 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PERRY F. WYSONG 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 


Directors 


R. H. GORE, SR., Chairman 
Ft. Lauderdale 
ROBERT ANDERSON 


Hollywood 
J. D. CAMP 


Ft. Lauderdale 
RAY CLEMENTS 


Bartow 
H. L. CROWDER, SR. 
Tampa 
R. L. DEMPSEY 
Tampa 
R. E. DILG 
Hollywood 


BURNS A. DOBBINS, M.D. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
Ft. Lauderdale 


H. P. GREEP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
D. S. HUDSON 
Stuart 
J. C. ROGERS 
Leesburg 


WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 

Ft. Lauderdale 
R. R. SAUNDERS 

Ft. Lauderdale 
JAMES D. TAYLOR 

Riviera Beach 
E. THOMAS WILBURN 

Ft. Lauderdale 


“AN EXPERIENCE IN PROGRESS” 





HOME OFFICE 
15 E. BROWARD BLVD. 


P. O. Box 1421 Phone: JAckson 4-1561 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
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People... and Changes 





JOHN C. MERWIN is the newest addi- 
tion to the staff of the Rental Machinery 
Co., Miami, and has been appointed 
treasurer of the firm. Merwin will also 
act as branch manager of an office being 
built for Rental Machinery in Ft. 
Lauderdale. 


MURRAY ROBERTSON, vice president 
and sales manager of the Robertson Co., 
Inc., Tampa wholesale food distributors, 
has been elected vice president of Insti- 
tutional Food Distributors of America at 
the organization’s annual convention at 
Miami Beach. 


General Manager of Ready Mix Con- 
crete Co. in Ft. Lauderdale, GARY 
MARABLE has been named to the board 
of directors of the National Ready Mix 
Concrete Association. 








ANDREW H. HINES, JR., formerly 
director of industrial development for the 
Florida Power Corporation, now heads the 
utility’s area development department, 
which includes community, agricultural 
and industrial promotional activities. 





WILLIAM T. LAURIE, JR., a native 
of Winter Haven, has been named field 
group and pension supervisor in the South- 
east for Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
with headquarters in Jacksonville. 


RICHARD BOUSQUET has been 
named production manager of General 
Pump Co. in Miami, manufacturer of 
valves, pumps and home water systems. 


RICHARD L. ASHE, photographer and 
public relations consultant, was elected 
president of the newly formed Lakeland 
Advertising Club. Other officers elected 
were WILLIAM SCHROTER, advertis- 
ing manager of Publix Super Markets, 
Inc., first vice president; ED COLE, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., second vice 
president; and SARA WEISBERG of 
Weisberg Advertising, secretary-treasurer. 
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FRED E. ORR, formerly safety director 
and field representative with the Penin- 
sular Motor Club, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the Florida west coast 
with headquarters in Tampa for the Flor- 


ida State Automobile Association, Inc., 
an affiliate of the National Automobile 
Association. 


HAROLD B. BOSWORTH has been 
elected president of the Retail Merchants 
Division of the Miami-Dade Chamber of 
Commerce succeeding EARLE D. KIT- 
CHEN. Bosworth is executive vice presi- 
dent of Jordan Marsh Department Store. 


Plant City’s G. A. McMILLAN has 
been appointed division freight agent for 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad with head- 
quarters in St. Petersburg. 


GENE W. GOBLE was named vice 
president of Pearce-Simpson, Inc., Miami 
manufacturers of communications equip- 
ment. 


Former general manager of the Lake 
Worth Drainage District, WILLIAM S. 
LOCKMAN has been appointed head of 
the industrial development program of 
Lewis Terminals, Inc., West Palm Beach. 


ALBERT L. BAKER, JR., became man- 
ager of RCA MISSILE Test Project in 
Cocoa after serving as administrative man- 
ager of the West Orange, New Jersey 
Laboratory of the Vitro Corporation of 
America. 


RUSSEL T. BRANKLEY 
LEY M. KREIDER have been named 
Atlantic division managers for Minute 
Maid and Snow Crop divisions, Orlando, 
respectively. They replace R. T. DOBAR- 
GANES, who has been transferred to the 
post of Gulf district manager for Minute 
Maid. 


and STAN- 


CHARLES HELD, JR., formerly with 
Atlanta Envelope Company, Atlanta, was 
appointed general manager of Southern 
Envelope Manufacturers of Florida, Miami, 
succeeding JOHN C. SCHUTT, who 
recently resigned. 


Newly elected chapter presidents of 
the Florida engineering society include 
ROBERT OSBORNE COX, president of 
the Broward Chapter; J. M. PLANT, Big 
Bend Chapter; AUENTIN L. HAMPTON, 
Daytona Beach Chapter; ALEX H. PILLS- 
BURY, Jacksonville Chapter; KENNETH 
C. MOCK, Palm Beach Chapter; JOE M. 
NELSON, JR., Northwest Chapter, and 
FRED C. FROHOCK, Miami Chapter. 


DR. CHARLES H. HENDERSHOTT. 
JR., has been named to head a_ special 
project for artificially freezing citrus trees 
for the Florida Citrus Commission and 
will work at Lake Alfred in cooperation 
with the Citrus Experiment Station. 


Tampa’s Chamber of Commerce named 
PAUL H. SMITH, SR., chairman of ihe 
board of Paul Smith Construction Co., as 
president and H. L. “DUSTY” CROWDER 
retiring Chamber president and presicent 
of Woodward-Crowder Insurance 
was named vice-president. 
SHARPE, vice president of the Exchange 
National Bank, was elected treasurer. 


The Instrument Corporation of Florida, 
optical and electronic research and devel- 
opment firm in Melbourne, has elected 
three new members to its board of direc- 
tors: GEORGE W. BARINGTON, jR., 
president of the Bank of Melbourne and 
Trust Co.; TROY DEAL, JR., executive 
vice president of the Square Deal Machin- 
ery & Supply Company in Jacksonville, 
Orlando and Miami; and BENJAMIN F. 
SMATHERS, partner in the Andrews & 
Smathers Law firm in Orlando. 
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LEE H. COOK, a former construction | 


estimator for Walter Kidde Constructors, 
Inc., New York City, and a vice president 
and estimator for the Babcock Company, 
has been added to the staff of John B. 
Orr, Inc., Miami, as estimator-engineer. 





ARTHUR F. LANDSTREET, who was 
reared in Fort Lauderdale and still lives 
there part of the year, has been named 
“Hotel Man of the Year” by the American 
Hotel Association. He’s president and 
general manager of the King Cotton Hotel 
in Memphis. 


DONALD W. KAY, Tampa, was 
appointed sales manager of the Southern 
Division of the Upson Company, Lockport, 
N. Y., manufacturers of laminated wood 
fiber wallboard. He will work with 
HARRY R. SHEDD, sales consultant of 
Clearwater. 
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LOUIS BENITO, Tampa advertising 
executive, has been named AD Man of 
the Year for the second time by the Tampa 
Advertising Club. Presently Governor of 
the fourth district, Advertising Federation 
of America and a former president of the 
Tampa Ad Club, Benito heads the Louis 
Benito Advertising Agency. 








The board of directors of South Dade 
Farmers Bank, Homestead, have elected 
BARNEY HOWARD as president. Howard 
has been executive vice president of the 
bank since 1958 and previously held the 
same position at the Avon Citrus Bank. 


Stevens Markets, Inc., Miami, has 
appointed WILLIAM B. FELT vice 
president in charge of operations. Felt 
joined Stevens _ last year as operations 
director and was formerly a partner in a 
Memphis, Tenn., trading company. 


GEORGE F. CRONIN has been ap- 
pointed Florida sales director for the Mail- 
0-Matic Corp. He was assistant manager 
of the City of Miami Conveytion Bureau 
for six years. 


Bacon, Hartman & Vollbrecht, Inc., 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine and New York, 
has appointed MEL BRUNING senior 
account executive. Bruning was formerly 
with television station WFGA, Jackson- 
ville. The firm also has acquired three 
new financial advertising accounts: Winn- 
Dixie Stores, Inc.; Cedar Hills Estates, and 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


EDWIN B. DEAN has been appointed 
executive director of the Southern Florida 
Hotel and Motel Association, with head- 
quarters at Miami Beach. 







Succeeding FRED RUSHING of Gay- 
lord Container Corporation of Tampa, 
OLIVER BATEMAN, Inland Container 
Corporation of Orlando, has been elected 
chairman of the Citrus Container Insti- 
tute, composed of nine major manufac- 
turers of corrugated cartons used for fresh 
citrus shipments. 


With the reelection of officers of the 
Tampa Electric Company, WILLIAM C. 
MacINNES, remains president; CHAR- 
LES H. SCHWANER, vice president and 
secretary-treasurer; and MALCOLM T. 
ANTHONY, vice president. 


MARVIN LINDSAY is branch manager 
of the newly established offices and ware- 
house of the Whirlpool Corp. in Jackson- 


ville. 


THOMAS L. GRACE, of Coral Gables, 
has been named vice president in charge 
of operations for Northeast Air Lines. 
Grace moves to his new position from 
American Airmotive Corporation of Miami 
where he was executive vice president. 

Following the war, Grace helped found 
Slick Airways, Inc., one of the nation’s 
pioneer air freight lines, and later was 
president of the California based opera- 
tion for several years. Grace will make 
his headquarters in Boston. 
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CHARLES HELD JR., formerly with 
Atlanta Envelope Co., Atlanta Ga., has 
been appointed general manager of South- 
ern Envelope Manufacturers of Florida, 
Miami. 
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SERVICE BY AIR! 


QUICK DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE ANYWHERE 


in the State of Florida 
2-WAY RADIO SERVICE 





E. J. HILL has left his position of sales 
manager of Colton Chemical Co., a divi- 
sion of Air Reduction Corporation, to 
become assistant to the president of Maule 
Industries, Inc., Miami. 





Quick Access 





planned industrial sites 


LEWIS TERMINALS 


INDUSTRIAL PARK 


‘In the Heart of the Palm Beaches” 


@ Congestion Free 


Wide heavy duty streets 


P. O. BOX 616 @ RIVIERA BEACH BRANCH 
WEST PALM BEACH 


WRITE FOR NEW BROCHURE 





FORT LAUDERDALE 
Phone LUdlow 3-6550 


JACKSONVILLE 
Phone Elgin 5-0791 


LEESBURG 
Phone STate 7-3447 


ORLANDO 
Phone GArden 5-1691 


FLORIDA TANK LINES 


FORT LAUDERDALE... FLORIDA 
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Tallahassee Letter 








GOVERNOR DESIGNS FIRST LADY'S HAT—Mrs. LeRoy Collins wore an unusual hat to the opening of 
the Legislature. It was designed by the Governor. He had seen a hat which he admired and told his wife 
he wanted her to have one like it in orange blossoms. He clung to the idea until he found artificial orange 
blossoms that suited him. He sent them to a designer with a sketch. The hat came back dark green and 
trimmed with not only orange blossoms and leaves but tiny oranges. 


OUR VANISHING AMERICAN-The poor white today is the vanishing American of the South due to mech- 
anization of agriculture and increasing regional industrialization. This is the finding of Dr. John O. Boyn- 


ton, Florida State University sociologist and geographer, who has conducted wide research in this segment 
of population. 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY ZOOMS—Moving up from 38th place a year ago, Florida now ranks third in the 
nation in federal funds obligated for Interstate Highway construction. Only Ohio and California are ahead 
of Florida which has used all federal funds allocated for 1959 and obligated 28 per cent of 1960 appro- 
priation, according to report to Governor by Interstate Administrator Wilbur Jones. Florida will build 


1,100 miles of the multi lane Interstate Highway in the next 12 to 15 years with 150 miles already completed 
or under construction. 


BIRTH RISE TRIPLES DEATH RATE—With 107,921 births and 43,099 deaths in Florida in 1958, the birth 
rise of 24.3 per thousand almost tripled the 9.7 death rate. Births topped 100,000 the second year in a row 
and equalled the national average. Heart disease, cancer and cerebral vascular diseases, in that order, 


were the big killers. Accidents claimed 2,780 lives. Suicides were up from 11.5 to 13.5 per hundred thou- 
sand population. 


CONVENTIONS BIG BUSINESS—Approximately 530,000 delegates to 1,918 conventions spent $57 million in 
Florida last year, according to the State Development Commission. This was an increase of 30,000 visitors 
and of $3 million in money spent, credited largely to hard selling campaign of hotel and convention bureaus. 
Conventions already booked at Miami Beach’s new $24 million exhibition hall are expected to bring in 
$187,000 in 1960. Jacksonville’s $5 million sports coliseum is scheduled for completion in the fall of 1960, 
will accommodate 13,000. Florida’s campaign business has increased four to five per cent a year for 10 
years and a current campaign is on to double it in the next 10 years. 


CUBANS WOO THE U. S. BUSINESS MAN—The new government of Cuba has invited presidents of some 
500 U. S. corporations to attend an industrial exposition in Havana July 18-24. The exposition, held in 
connection with a weeklong “Freedom Fiesta,” will point up the diversification of industry in Cuba as 
well as business opportunities in such fields as mining, sugar, tourism. Ultimate aim, of course, is to interest 
U. S. capital in investment opportunities in Cuba. 


NEW INTERCOASTAL WATERWAY SUPPORT —Hillsborough County Port Authority has forwarded new 
information supporting feasibility of the intercoastal waterway from St. Marks River to Tampa Bay. A 
favorable report from district U. S. engineers is necessary to seek funds for a new economic study, initial 
step in authorization of the project. 


LEADS SOUTHEAST IN INDUSTRY—Two thousand new plants and expansions, representing employment 
of 80,000, is Florida’s three-year record, unequaled by any Southeastern state, according to the Develop- 
ment Commission. Last year saw 700 new plants or major expansions, boosting employment by 23,000. 
These were largely in Dade, Broward, Pinellas, Duval and Lake Counties. 
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Double Row Drawn Cup Ball Thrust 
Tapered Roller Needle Bearing Bearing Ball Bearing 
Bearing 


Being specialists in bearing service and sales, we are equipped to give fast, 


efficient delivery of your order at all times. 


1129 E. PLATT ST 1500 16th STREET SO 
TAMPA 1. FLORIDA ST. PETERSBURG 5, FLORIDA 
PHONE 2-3711 ORange 1-7108 





PERIODICALS-WERRICK BLDG., 
UNIV.OF MIAMI LBR. UNIV.BR. 
CORAL GABLES 46 FLA 
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Available Throughout Central Florida ... © 


MICRO LIMIT SWITCHES 


More Than 1000 Switches Now in Stock 


Micro Switch products are vital parts 

of all types of electrically operated 
equipment — from small electronic instruments 
to massive machine tools. We have in 

stock 1000 various Micro Switches — 
available for quick delivery throughout 
Central Florida. Call, write or phone now 


for catalog and information. 


TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS 
INCORPORATED 
Ue ee 





